he dtlusical 





“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WIOSZ EFFECT MUST 
BE DEDUCTED. IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES,” —Géthe, 
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UNDER THE MOST DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCESSES AND PRINCES OF THE 
ROYAL FAMILY, 
The Most Worshipful the Grand Master of Ireland, 
His Grace the DUKE of LE{NSTER, 
And Several other Distinguished Freemasons ; 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the 
EARL of EGLINTON and WINTON, : 
The LORD BISHOP OF MANCHESTER, 
The Right Worshipful the MAYOR OF MANCHESTER, 
IVIE MACKIE, Esq. 
His Worship the Mayor of Salford, W. HARVEY, Esq. 
SIR FREDERICK GORE OUSELEY, Bart., Director of Music at the 
University of Oxford. 
And many of the Nobility, Gentry, Clergy, and distinguished Families of the Empire 


DR. MARK’S 
GREAT NATIONAL ENTERPRISE 


Orgnnised in 1848, and develo; at THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER, established by him expressly as a Great 
National Institution to facilitate the Encouragement and Promotion of NATIVE 
MUSICAL TALENT, and the GENERAL ADVANCEMENT OF MUSIC 
AMONG THE RISING GENERATION, upon his new and effective system, 
alsoas a Normat Scuoor for the training of masters to conduct ConseRVATOIRES 
or Music to be established throughout the United Kingdom, for Litre 
Cuttpren, the whole comprising an entirely new scheme of NATIONAL 
EDUCATION, by blending music with general instruction, so that the study 
of music shall become a branch of education in the humblest of schools of this 
country. To illustrate and to rouse an interest in every town and bee for these 
institutions, Dr. Mark travels with a number of his pupils occasional y through 


MS GERARD has returned to London. Letters res- 
pecting pete to be addressed to her residence, 12, Belsize-road, 
St. John’s-wood, N. W. 


ERR ENGEL has arrived in town. For harmonium 
lessons, engagements, &c., address, Herr Engel, at his residence, 10, 
Bentinck-street, Manchester. square, W. 


eb 
T. JAMES’S HALL.—The MESSIAH on Monday 
evening, October 10, Mad. Rudersdorff, Miss Laura Baxter, Mr. Seymour, 
and Mr. Thomas, will singin this popular oratorio. Band and choir of 200 
performers, Principal violin: Mr. Blagrove; Organist: E. Chipp, Mus. Bac. 
Tickets, Sofa stalls, 5s, ; balcony, reserved, 3s, ; balcony, unreserved, 2s. ; arca, 1s.; 
at the Halland music-scllers, 


ONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER 


HALL.—Classes in connection with the above Society, are in formation, for 
the practice of oratorios, anthems, and elementary music, upon the Yorkshire 
and cashire system, each class to consist of not more than 12 members, to 
meet one evening in the week, under the direction of Mr. Surman. The sub- 
scription will be One Guinea, payable on entrance. Musical prizes will be awarded 
for proficiency and regular attendance to the value of the subscription.—Office, 
No, 9, Exeter Hall, where Choral Societies can obtain the best editions of the 
oratorios at the lowest priccs, 


ASTER DREW DEAN, the extraordinary Juvenile 

Flautist, having Juded a most successf :] engag it in the provinces, 

where his solos have been invariably received with rapturous encores (see provincia 

press), has a few dates vacant. For terms, address, Mapleson and Co., 12, Hay- 
market, or of Mr, Dean, 15, Compton-street, Brunswick-square, London. 


A§ PIANOFORTE TUNER.— Wanted, by a Young 

Man of respectable tions, an engag t, cither town or provincial. 
Thoroughly understands tuning, also all ordinary repairing. is a good pianist, and 
well inted with the music trade, Address, &. E. fi. Post-office, Mount- 


























the berg aE i | lectures, and introducing his a approved and f g 
Musical Entertainment, entitled DR. MARK AN 1S LITTLE MEN, who 
number upwards of Thirty Instrumentalists, and a most Efficient Chorus, the 
whole forming a most unique and complete Juvenile Orchestra, composed of 
LITTLE ENGLISH, IRISH, SCOTCH AND WELCH BOYS, FROM FIVE TO 
SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE, who play ratic Selections, Solos, Marches, 
Quadrilles, Galops, &c., and sing Songs and Choruses in a most effective manner, 
and to whom Dr, Mark gives a gratuitous General and Musical Education. 
APPOINTMENTS OF MASTERS AND ARRANGEMENTS OF CLASSES IN 
THE ABOVE INSTITUTION. 
Principal of the Royal College of Music ; Director, Composer, and 
Conductor; Lecturer to both Private and Public, Theoretical } Dr. Marx. 
and Practical Instrumental and Vocal Classes .. ss 
Master of the General Educational Department: Mr. Powstz 
Pee Seed Goa oa Boe | so 
istory,. , £ract e' A ° 
keoping erany: subaes adS ase f Assistant Teachers, 
PRACTICAL ASSISTANT TEACHERS. 
Organ and Orchestral Class ee ee oe .» Mr, Baker. 


Peete Ee RTT: -- (iit open 


Mons Rocrer. 
, { Mr. BEARD. 

Mons. VieuxTEMPs, 
** 7 Mr. T. Donovan, 
«» Mr, Morcan, 

Mr. H. Russect, 


Violin .. ee oe 62g a 


Violoncello, Double Bass, and Viola se 


Flute, Piccolo, Oboe, and Clarionet ot 
Cornet and other Brass Instruments + 
Concertina (German and English) ee Mr. Exper. 

Messrs. Powett and 


Vocal Classes .. PT ae che coats 1 wf Eup 


ER. 

Dr. Mark has also made provision for the Orphans of the Musical Profession 

possessing musical talent, who will find the above institution a happy home, and 

rare 4 most effective general and musical education, board, and clothing, free 
ex 

Little Boys, from five to nine years of age, apprenticed for three, five, or seven 

oman paying a moderate entrance fee to cover the expenses of instrument and 


Twelve appointments sealy for Masters. 
wea Prospogtases, apply direct to the Royal College of Music, Bridge-street, 
hester, 

Dr. Mark is also open to Engagements with his Little Men. 

Dr. MARK begs to invite the Parents and Friends, and all those interested in 
his Enterprise aud in the Education of the Youths of this country, to visit his 
establishment. Visiting hours:—From Nine to Eleven, a.m., and Two and 

our, p.m. excepted. 





street, Lambeth, London. 


MES. ROBERT PAGET, Contralto, (R.A.M).—Com- 
munications relative to Concerts or Oratorios, to be addressed to 6), 
Pentonville-road, N. 


ADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN begs to announce 

that her new GUITAR SCHOOL is now ready for circulation, which may 

be had of her at her residence, 24, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, W.; or the 
publishers, Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


DOs ofthe Former Pupils of MRS. BARCLAY, daughter 

of the late John Fawcett the comedian, having become acquainted with her 
distressing situation, have determined to make her case known, ho ae he raise a 
subscription to purchase an annuity for this estimable lady. Mrs. ay having 
been left on the dexth of her husband dependent on her own exertions, resumed 
her previous occupation as teacher of music aud the pianoforte, and supported 
herself for years with credit and respectability. The infirmities of age, she being 
now in her 70th year, and the long illness of an only child, have obliged her to 
expend her hard-earned savings, und unless some assistance is —— obtained, 
she will be destitute. The great esteem in which Mrs. Barclay was held by all 
who knew her in former days, and the pathy which must be felt for a lady so 
painfully sitauted, encourages the hope that the appeal now made by her friends 
will be kindly responded to, and that she may be preserved from absolute want 
during the few remaining ye:rs of her life. ft 

Subscriptions will be thankfully receive by Mrs. Webb, 36, Green-street, Park- 
lane; Messra. Haes, 15, Throgmorton-street ; and Messrs. Hatchard and Co,, 187, 


ccadilly. 
ANTERBURY HALL CONCERTS.—EVERY 


EVENING.—The Music of Verdi’s Opera of MACBETH (now first mado 
public in England at these Concerts), the extraordinary Violin Performances of 
the ce'ebr:ited Infant DELEPIERRE FAMILY, and the usual Vocal Cone rt. 

Comic Vocalists—Messrs. George Hodson (the Irish Comedian and Mimic), W. T. 
Critchfield, and E. W. Mackney. 

Several interesting Pictures are added to the Fine Arts Galliry, The suite of 
Halls have been re-decorated and beautified, and constitute one of the most 
unique and brilliant sights of the metropoiis. 


AbSERF SMITH’S CHINA IS CLOSED, 
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~ NEW MUSICAL PERIODICAL. 


THE SINGER’S LIBRARY 
CONCERTED MUSIC. 


JOEN EULA, 


Tuts work will be issued in two Serics,—the one consisting exclusively 
of Sacred, the other of Secular Music. 

Each series will include— 

1. Pieces forming integral parts of great works, or hitherto found 
only in rare and expensive collections. 

2. Compositions never before adapted to English words. 

8. Music originally requiring combinations of voices rarely accessible, 
rearranged for ordinary use. 

4, Pieces by eminent living musicians,—in some cases composed ex- 
pressly for the work. 

Every number will contain a complete piece of music in vocal score, 
with an accompaniment for the organ or pianoforte. and will there- 
fore possess the same individual value as though it were itself an in- 
dependent publication. 

The SincEr’s Liprary will be printed in small folio—a size chosen 
as being not too large fora hand-book, nor so small as to involve too 
frequent turning of the page. 

The price of each number will depend on the length of the piece com- 
prised in it. The rate of charge will be a Half-penny per page. A 
number will consist generaliy of four, and rarely of more than eight 
pages. 

It is proposed to issue two numbers, 7.e., one of each series weekly. 

Nos. 1 to 12, Secular, and Nos. 1 to 12, Sacred, are now ready. 

Also, part 1 (containing Nos, 1 to 5) Sacred or Secular, price 1s, each. 
And part 2, Sacred and Secular, price 1s, each. 

N.B.— Subscribers names received. 









































Addison, Hollier and Lucas, 210, Regent-street, London, and all 
music-sellers, 


| 8. PRATTEN’S NEW PERFECTED FLUTE.— 


_WYe Mr. Pratten has much gratificationin announcing that, after much labour 
and study, he has sneceeded in producing a flute which entirely realises his idea 
of a ‘‘ Perfect Flute.” The holes throughout the instrument, which are all the 
same size and very large, are closed by means of keys, thus avoiding the extension 
of the fingers, By this means an immense anount of tone, and perfect equality, 
is obtainable; and the performer can produce the most rapid and pianissimo 
passages without endangering the intonation, and with the same facility as upon 
the small-holed flute. 2. The fingering is the same as the old flute, at the same 
time the top octave possesses advantazes which facilitate tho execution of passages 
hitherto considered almost insurmountable, 

Mr. Pratten can be secn daily at his residence, 24, Holles-street, from 11 to 12 
o'clock, when he will be happy to explain the improvement in this superb 
instrument, 
















Sole Manufacturers—Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 


YHE LADY’S NEWSPAPER and PICTORIAL 


TIMES, owing to its large and increasing circulation amongst Ladies and 
Families of the higher and middle classes. is unquestionably one of the best 
advertising mediums for Booksellers, Jewellers, Silk Mercers, and all who supply 
= ao - Ladies and Families.—Published every Saturday, at the Office, 83, 

eet-street, 




















HYDRAULIC ORGAN & HARMONIUM 
BLOWER, &c. 
JOY’S PATENTS, 1856 & 1859. 


He be applied to blow the 


bellows of Organs and Harmoniums 
wherever water at a pressure can be obtained. 
For price and particulars of Organ Blower 
apply to CARRETT, MARSHALL, and CO., 
Sun Foundry, Leeds, sole authorised makers 
and agents, or to DAVID JOY, Patent-e, 
Leeds, 
Ditto of Harmonium Blower, apply to 
BOOSEY and SONS, Holles-street, Eoade, 
sole agents, 
























Organ Builders supplied on liberal terms. 








DINORAH; 


OR, 


THE PILGRIMAGE TO PLOERMEL: 
MEYERBEER’S NEW OPERA 


WITH ENGLISH WORDS BY 


H. F. CHORLEY. 


The following are already published : 


1, 
0 TENDER SHADOW, 


Arr ve L’Omsre, 
Sung by Miss LOUISA PYNE. 
Price 3s. 





py 


THE DAY IS AWAKE, 
Huntine Sona, 
Sung by Mr. H. CORRI. er 
Price 2s. 







3. 
SLEEP MY DARLING, 
Crave Sona. 
Sung by Miss LOUISA PYNE. 
Price 2s. 6d. 





4 


YE MAIDENS IN SPRING TIME, 
Sung by Miss PILLING, 





Price 2s, 6d, 
5. 
O LIVE, OR LET ME DIE, 
Romance, 
Sung by Mr. SANTLEY, 
Price 2s, 





6. 
HOW SWEET THE BELLS DO CHIME, 
Dvet, 
Sung by Misses THIRLWALL and PILLING. 
Price 2s. 





BOOSEY & SONS, 24 and 28, Holles-stréet, London: 





ee 
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(ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


Tux second season of the Royal English Opera, at the new 
theatre in Bow-street, under the direction of Miss Louisa Pyne 
and Mr. W. Harrison, was inaugurated on Saturday last with 
an English version of Meyerbeer’s Dinorah, or Le Pardon de 
Ploérmel. The new version is identical with the opera as first 
produced at the Opéra-Comique in Paris, with the single excep- 
tion, that the air “ Fanciulle, che il core,” composed expressly 
for the Royal Italian adaptation, has been retained. The reci- 
tatives supplied, instead of the spoken dialogue, by Meyerbeer 
for the Italian Theatre have been all omitted. Musically con- 
sidered, the interest of the opera has suffered considerably ; but, 
on the other hand, it is more than probable that the frequenters 
of the English Opera would have found the recitatives cum- 
bersome and tedious, and that more has been gained than lost 
by adhering strictly to the form of the original work. More- 
over, real English audiences like to hear their singers talk as well 
as sing—sometimes, it may be alleged, with excellent reasons, 
since it is not always possible to catch their words when 
warbling. Dinorah, therefore, as being now performed at 
Covent Garden, with the single exception of the song of the 
Goatherd, written for Madame Nantier-Didiée, just men- 
tioned, is precisely the opera in its pristine dimensions and 
structure, without alterations, excisions, additions, or interpola- 
tions of any kind. Meyerbeer’s score has been religiously 
regarded, and Mr. Harrison forewent all claims to appeal to the 
godships of the higher regions on the opening night by one of 
those energetic sentimental displays, which were wont to set the 
theatre ina roar. The vanity inseparable from a great favourite 
of the public has been submerged in the obligations of the 
manager and the ambition of the artist. We have fallen upon 
brighter days. Time was, when a new opera by a foreign com- 
poser was produced, the least possible respect was paid to the 
original score, no matter whether it proceeded from the pen of 
a Hérold, an Auber, or a Rossini. The first production on the 
English stage of Masaniello, Lestocg, and Guillaume Tell are 
strong cases in point. Every possible indignity was offered to 
these masterpieces, and the very designation of the original 
denied to Rossini’s immortal work. The adaptor of William 
Tell changed the name, and denominated his version, Hofer ; or, 
the Tell of the Tyrol. Mr. Alfred Mellon, even if Miss Louisa 
Pyne and Mr. Harrison were so inclined—which, we are assured, 
they are not—would not sanction such barbarities, and would 
resign his post of conductor twenty times over sooner than accord 
his permission to acts unworthy of a Goth. 

The production of Dinorah at Covent Garden on the English 
stage is a genuine success. This success, nevertheless, was not 
assured beforehand. The directors ran no little risk in engaging 
two artists entirely new to the stage to sustain important parts, 
and are indebted to their good fortune, as much, at least, as 
their good judgment, for coming scatheless from the ordeal. 
The public doubtless were inclined to make every allowance for 
firs; appearances, and the encouragement tendered to them 
helped the débutants through their difficulties. Both Mr. 
Santley and Miss Pilling were utter strangers to the footlights 
before Saturday. The gentleman had recommended himself 
greatly to notice in the concert-rooms, during the past two 
seasous, by his fine voice and manly style, and was pronounced 
the most rising English barytone of the day. Miss Pilling had 
not even the concert-room experience of Mr. Santley, and had 
only been heard a few times in public in some of the northern 
towns. A pupil of the celebrated Mrs. Wood, she was strongly 
countenanced by her mistress, and those who had heard her 
Pronounced her a singer of the highest promise. The part of 
the male goatherd assigned to Miss Pilling, though musically 
agg exacts but little from the performer in a dramatic 
ig t. As Miss Pilling could sing well, provided she could 
hp so much at her first hearing, everything else would 

ar overlooking. To expect a mere novice to sustain a great 
Se part like that of Hoel in Dinorah was another thing 
or, ay Nothing short of failure could follow the attempt, 
and Mr, Santley has to thank the forbearance of the audience, 
48 well as his own fair reputation, for the flattering consequences, 





No artist who ever strode the boards, however rare his powers 
and instincts, but might have sunk in the trial; and we must 
do Mr. Santley the justice to say that he displayed indomitable 
“pluck” throughout, and never once “showed the white feather,” 
as the saying is. If his acting exhibited all the deficiencies and 
platitudes of a tyro, his singing was almost all that could be 
desired, and that in Meyerbeer’s music is no trifling matter. 
Miss Pilling had fortunately nothing to act at all; but, even 
when singing, her awkwardness was more painful than that of 
Mr. Santley, as she kept fidgetting the audience, as well as 
herself by the twitching of her hands and the nervous move- 
ment of her lower limbs. Of course all this will soon wear 
away ; but in the meanwhile talkative folk will observe that 
the Royal English Opera, Covent Garden, is not exactly a school 
for beginners, or should not be. Singers, we are aware, are 
brought out frequently at the Grand Opéra of Paris, without 
having previously appeared at any other theatre; but they are 
obliged to undergo a severe course of drilling in acting as well 


/as singing before they are permitted to assume a part on the 


stage. e acknowledge at once that Miss Pilling’s beautiful 
voice and good style are powerful extenuations of her histrionic 
inabilities, and that to a certain extent the managers stand excul- 
pated from the'charge of obtruding an “incapable” on the public, 
although, just now, “incapable” in one sense. Ladies soon learn 
the usages of the boards—much sooner than gentlemen—and a 
little good advice added to experience works wonders in a brief 
space of time. 

The distribution of the characters is as follows :—Dinorah— 
Miss Louisa Pyne; First Goatherd—Miss Thirlwall ; Second 
Goatherd—Miss Pilling ; Hoel—Mr. Santley ; the Reaper—Mr. 
St. Albyn; the Hunter—Mr. H. Corri; and Corentin—Mr. W. 
Harrison. In the English verson, the reaper and hunter are 
entitled respectively Claude and Louis ; but these names in the 
original score belong to two other personages. 

The English version is from the pen of Mr. H. F. Chorley, who 
appears to have cared little for the words of MM. Barbier and 

rré, and to have followed his own fancies, by no means im- 
provements, it may be easily surmised. The verses are far 
from musical, although the lines fit tolerably, and in some 
instances sense is altogether sacrificed to some quaint notions of 
the poet. “Ombre légére,” for example, is translated “ O tender 
shadow,” which is simply nonsense. One extract from the 
adaptation will afford our readers a fair specimen of Mr. H. F. 
Chorley’s lyric and paraphrastic powers. The couplets of 
Corentin in the first act commence as follows :— 


Dieu nous donne 4 chacun en partage 
Une humeur différente ici-bas : 
Tl en est qui sont pleins de courage ; 
Moi, je suis de ceux qui n’ en ont pas !— 


which Mr. Chorley thus renders in the vernacular :— 


Nature makes each living thing a wonder, 
Not alike are the leaves on the tree. 
(with emphasis) 
A was born to live in war and thunder, 
B is otherwise, and also C. 


Mr. Chorley, in the dialogue, has been sufficiently conscien- 
tious, and has made some judicious curtailments. Corentin is 
rather inclined to become verbose and a bore, and some of his 
platitudes and common-places have been properly removed. 

The scenery, dresses, and appurtenances are the same as we 
witnessed a few weeks since at the Royal Italian Opera. The 
principal singers, of course, have new costumes, but, in every 
other respect, the Dinorah produced under Mr. Alfred Mellon 
wears the same aspect as that produced under Mr. Costa. 

The performance was watched throughout with intense interest 
by an audience that filled every part of the theatre almost to 
suffocation. The entrance of Mr. Alfred Mellon was the cause 
of the first excitement. The reception given to the admirable 
conductor was universal and vehement. The name of Mr. 
Alfred Mellon is indissolubly connected with the fortunes of the 
Royal English Opera, and to his talents and industry no small 
share of the prestige which attaches to the company is due. 
The overture afforded a taste of the quality of the band, which 
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was pronounced as complete and excellent as ever; but the 
overture itself did not elicit that storm of applause which never 
failed to greet its performance at the Royal Italian Opera—no 
fault of the execution, most indubitably. The connoisseurs in 
boxes and stalls applauded lustily, but the responses from the 
upper house were feeble. The gods did not comprehend or 
appreciate. 

Miss Louisa Pyne’s appearance in the first scene was the 
signal for a tempestuous ovation. She was in her most exquisite 
voice, and sang the recitative, “Marie, my pretty playmate” 
(“Bellah, capretta amata”—why has Mr. Chorley changed the 
name 7), and the lovely berceuse, “Sleep, my darling, nought can 
harm thee” (“Si, carina, dorm’ in pace”), to perfection. For 
expression, quality of voice, and purity of style, the cradle-song 
could not be surpassed. The fair artist was overwhelmed with 
plaudits as she retired stealthily from the scene. 

Mr Harrison’s entrée, as the timid Corentin, bagpipe in hand, 
was the cause of another demonstration. Mr. Harrison ap- 
peared determined to make the most of the part, and entered 
upon his task with infinite spirit and drollery. His acting was 
full of life and bustle from first to last. The — of Corentin, 
just quoted, were given with great point; and the fine duet, “Go 
on, go on, go on” (“ Ancora, ancora, ancora”), between Dinorah 
and Corentin, admirably sung by him and Miss Louisa Pyne. 
In this scene, the florid powers of the prima donna are first 
brought into requisition, and Miss Louisa Pyne evoked a tem- 
pest of applause by the brilliancy of her execution in the 
passages of imitation after the cornemuse. The first scene be- 
tween Hoel and Corentin, given in accompanied recitative at 
the Royal Italian Opera, has been restored to its original form 
of spoken dialogue. Hoel’s grand air, “Oh, thou magic all 
powerful” (“ Magia, magia, possente”), was the first vocal trial 
for Mr. Santley. He passed through the ordeal with such effect 
as to negative the unfavourable impression his attempts at ease 
and natural movements in the scene with Corentin had created. 
It was sound, legitimate singing, and the —— of the hearers 
was honestly bestowed. Then follows the long scene in dia- 
logue, when Corentin returns with the drink and viands, in 
which Hoel informs him of the hidden treasure, and the man- 
ner in which it may be obtained. This leads to the duet, 
“ Hidden gold” (“Un tesor? Bevi ancor!”) and the trio, “O 
silver bell” (“Il tintinnar”), one of the most melodious and 
sparkling morceaux in the opera, which terminates the act. The 
drop scene fell amid uproarious plaudits, and the three artists 
had to cross the stage, cheered by the whole house. 

The lovely chorus, “ Wine for one,” (“ Com’ é buono”), with 
which the second act commences, missed the encore it almost 
invariably obtained at the Royal Italian Opera. Miss Pilling 
was encored in the delicious canzonetta of the goat-herd, “ Ye 
maidens in spring time” (“ Fanciulle, che il core”), which, how- 
ever, she refused to accept. This young lady possesses a mezzo- 
soprano voice of excellent quality, full, round, and sonorous. It 
is also, we are inclined to fancy, very flexible, although the 
passages at the end of the song, on Monday, betrayed a want of 
smoothness and ease in the execution. This may have pro- 
ceeded from an over anxiety to display her powers, very 
natural under the circumstances, and a good deal of allowance 
should be made on that account. We write entirely with regard 
to the representations of Monday night, not having been able, 
from other engagements, to attend the performance of Dinorah 
since, but learn that Miss Pilliag has greatly improved on the 
first night. This we shall be able to certify or controvert next 
week, In the meanwhile, it is only necessary to state that Miss 
Pilling was loudly applauded after each verse of the canzonetta, 
and refused to comply with the demand of the audience for a 
repetition. Of course, the great feature of the performance 
was the scene of the shadow, by Miss Louisa Pyne, and never 
did our admirable prima donna display the beauty of her voice 
and charms of her style to greater advantage. It would be 
difficult to say which she sang more delightfully—the expressive 
recitative, “Here am I!” (“Dov’& Hoel”), or the exquisite 
romance, “The old man who readeth fortune” (“ L’incantatore 
della montagna”), in both of which her perfect phrasing, fault- 
less intonation, and freshness of voice, were remarkably con- 


spicuous; but both were transcended by the song to the shadow 
“O tender shadow” (“ Ombre leggéra”), a marvel of ease, grace, 
and facility. The audience were in raptures, and the excite. 
ment in which they indulged obliged Miss Pyne to repeat the 
last movement. The second act, like the first, concludes with a 
duet, which leads to a trio. The duet between Hoel and 
Corentin, “Ere chime of midnight end” (“Quando Tora 
suonera”), is one of the finest pieces in the opera. It was 
capitally sung, and, as far as Mr. Harrison was concerned, well 
acted. The magnificent trio, “ Not a word, (“Ascolta, mia 
bella”) was a still more admirable performance, and went, as it 
were, like clockwork. The scene of the storm and inunda- 
tion was, by the way, indifferently managed. The thunder- 
bolt did not fall at the right time, and followed, instead of pre- 
ceding, the breaking of the wooden bridge. The audience, how- 
ever, did not take this mishap greatly into account, but called 
the three artists on again, and several voices raised a cry for 
Miss Pilling, who, notwithstanding, did not put in an appearance, 

In the third act the song of the hunter, by Mr. H. Corri, 
“Away to the sports” (“A caccia, a caccia”), and the song 
of the reaper, by Mr. St. Albyn, “ Now the harvest, fit to reap” 
(“Gia mature son le spiche”)—though both are highly melodious 
and characteristic—produced little or no effect. They might 
have been better sung certainly. The beautiful pastoral duet, 
“ How sweet the bells do chime” (“Sui prati tutt’ in fior”), was 
charmingly given by Miss S. Thirlwall and Miss Pilling, the 
first-named young lady displaying a nice voice and a pleasing 
manner, Miss Thirlwall is not unknown to the concert-room, 
but as yet has achieved no stage reputation. She is the daughter 
of Mr. Thirlwall, the talented violinist, and has the advantages 
of a sound musical education. The famous Pater-noster, “ Lowly 
we bend before thee” (“Gran dio, padre nostro”), was very cre- 
ditable singing on the part of Misses Thirlwall and Pilling, 
Messrs. St. Albyn and H. Corri. The romance of Hoel, “ Ah! 
now I feel the burden” (“Sei vendicata assai”)—a composition 
of infinite grace and beauty—was so well delivered by Mr, 
Santley as to elicit a general encore, when the second verse was 
repeated. The finale is splendid, but the special point is the 
“ Santa Maria,” a piece of music that would make the fortune 
of the most barren opera. . It is this morceau which the chorus 
sing behind the curtain in the overture, and which no one who 
attends the performance leaves the theatre without carrying 
home in his head. 

The enthusiasm at the fall of the curtain was immense, Miss 
Louisa Pyne, Mr. Harrison, and Mr. Santley had to appear toa 
tremendous summons; and on their retirement, Miss Pilling 
was called for ; but instead thereof, the curtain ascended, and 
the whole company appeared on the stage, and the National 
Anthem was performed, Madlle., or Miss Parepa, Miss Louisa 
Pyne, and Mr. W. Harrison taking the solos. Mdlle. Parepaisa 
new member of the Pyne and Harrison administration. She made 
her first appearance in this country, in 1857, at the Royal 
Italian Opera, as Elvira in J Puritani, with very little effect. In 
1858, she appeared at the same theatre as Camilla, in Zampa, 
but did not improve her position. Of the antecedents of this 
lady little more was known than that she came from the Opera 
at Lisbon. How Malle. Parepa obtained her knowledge of the 
English tongue it is impossible to guess, She speaks the lan- 
guage with extraordinary fluency, and only betrays in the 
slightest degree the foreign accent. She sang the opening verse 
of “God Save the Queen” on Monday night with great purity 
of pronunciation, and with a good voice to boot. That Miss, 
Madlle., or Senora Parepa will prove a decided acquisition to the 
Covent Garden English ¢roupe remains to be proved. 

“ An opera is nothing unless followed by a ballet,” is a propo- 
sition propounded by many authorities, to which we by no 
means subscribe, and the truth of which we shall take the liberty 
some day soon of contesting with Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. 
Harrison. The entertainments on Monday—long enough in the 
opera . itself—finished with a divertissement arranged by 
M. Petit, in which Mdlles. Rosalia Lequine, Pasquale, Pierron, 
and M. Vandris, assisted by the corps-de-ballet, danced to the 
great delight of those who remained to see the performance out, 
the opera having closely trenched upon midnight. A pas-de- 
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deur, by Mdlles. Pasquale and Pierron, and grand pas-de-deuz, 
by Malle. Rosalia Lequine and M. Vandris, were loudly and 
deservedly applauded. The single scene—a very pretty one— 
has been painted by Messrs. Telbin, Grieve, and W. R. Beverley. 

Dinorah has been played every night during the week, and is 
to all appearance destined to enjoy a long and uninterrupted run, 








DRURY LANE ITALIAN OPERA. 


Two performances have been given at Drury Lane during the 
week by the Titiens-Giuglini company, who appear to have had 
a week’s holiday allowed them in their provincial towrnée. This 
allowance, however, Mr. E. T, Smith was desirous of turning to 
advantage, and accordingly he induced his troupe to perform in 
the Zrovatore on Tuesday, and Lucrezia Borgia on Wednesday, at 
Drury Lane, and in the Stabat Mater of Rossini on Thursday, at 
St. James’s Hall. Success crowned the liberality of the manager 
on all three occasions. Drury Lane was crowded to overflowing 
on both nights, and such an audience as thronged to St. James’s 
Hall on Thursday, to hear the Stabat Mater, has seldom been 
seen at that celebrated temple of music. The only thing necessary 
to notice in the operatic performances is the substitution—on 
compulsion, it may be believed—of Madame Borchardt for 
Mdlle. Guarducci, in the parts of Azucena and Maffio Orsini. 
The incomparable mezzo-soprano-contralto was compelled to leave 
for Italy, to fill some important autumnal engagement. The 
return of the “splendorescent” Guarducci to the Drury Lane 
Italian Opera, next spring, will constitute one of the brightest 
hopes of the musical public. Having completed their vacation 
term on Thursday evening at St. James’s Hall, Malle. Titiens, 
Madame Borchardt, Signors Giuglini, Badiali and Vialetti, cum 
multis aliis, were enabled to set off for-the provinces yesterday 
morning, where, doubtless, they were awaited with open arms. 

Another fit of liberality seizes Mr. Smith. Mdlle. Piccolomini 
is positively going to Italy for ever so long. Sienna and Turin 
mourn her absence, and brood over the cruelty of managers 
that has kept her so long away. A cry goes abroad from the 
late land of slaughter, that the goddess of song is coming to 
obliterate the scars of the god of battle, and that the performance 
of La Traviata will constitute the real treaty of peace between 
the late belligerent powers. Louis Napoleon was aware of this 
all along, and only delayed proceedings until Mr, E. T. Smith 
would be in a position to cede the popular artist. Mr. Smith 
is now in a position to obey the hest of the Emperor, but, before 
giving her her perfect congé, would like, just once more—“ it 
may be for years and it may be for ever,” ere she again enchains 
the mobs of old Drury—to exhibit her on the scene of her 
latest metropolitan glories. For this purpose he has prevailed 
upon the little “daughter of the public” to give three perform- 
ances next week, to consist of Lucia di Lammermoor, La Tra- 
viata, and—would you believe it, reader?—J/ Trovatore, Mdlle 
Piccolomini essaying the part of Leonora for the first time’ 
before a London audience. This performance will excite extra- 
ordinary curiosity, and all London, no doubt, will endeavour to 
obtain a glimpse of it. We mentioned, the week before last, 
that Mdlle. Piccolomini had been performing Leonora in some 
of the great towns of the provinces, in some instances, if we 
may put faith in the local journals, with very great effect. 
Nous verrons. Certainly Mdlle. Piccolomini has courage enough 
to attempt everything, and talent enough not to fail in anything. 





Desrruction py Fire or tur Great Western Music Hatt, 
Bristou.—On Saturday great alarm was created throughout 
the city of Bristol by the breaking out of a fire at the Great 
Western Music Hall, situate in Maryport-street. From the 
first it became evident that nothing would prevent the total 
destruction of the building, and all the efforts of the fire brigade 
were concentrated upon the preservation of the adjoining 
property, and in this they were to a great extent successful. 
The Music Hall and other buildings were insured ; but the 
dresses, properties, &c., of the actors and musicians, which all 
fell a sacrifice to the flames were uninsured. The money lost 
must have been very great, as the entire hall with its Bridge- 
street frontage, was destroyed, but it has not yet been accurately 
estimated, 





MR. CiPRIANI POTTER AND THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
“OF MUSIC. 


A Meerrne of the Professors of the Royal Academy of Music 
was held on the 26th of September last, to consider the pre- 
sentation of a testimonial to Mr. Cipriani Potter, on his retire- 
ment from the office of Principal of that institution, when the 
following resolutions were passed :— 

I.—That it is the unanimous wish of the meeting to offer Mr. Cipriani 
Potter a testimonial of the high sense which is entertained of his 
valuable exertions in the Royal Academy of Music, in the capacities of 
Principal and Professor, and of the beneficial influence these exertions 
have exercised on the progress of music in England. 

II.—That, to effect the object of the last resolution, a subscription 
be entered into, to which all the professors and the past and present 
students of the Academy be invited by circular letter to contribute. 

III.—That the amount of such subscription be optional on the part 
of each contributor. 

IV.—That the subscription list remain open until the 1st of January, 
1860. 

V.-—That, on the closing of the subscription list, the subscribers be 
called together, to decide upon the nature of the testimonial. 

. VI.—That the following gentlemen be requested to form a committee 
for carrying out the above resolutions, three of whom will form a 
quorum : 

Barnett, Robert, 129, Albany-street, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
Bennett, Dr. W. Sterndale, 15, Russell-place, Fitzroy-square, W. 
Blagrove, Henry, 151, Great Portland-street, W. 

Dorrell, W., 4, Nottingham-place, Regent’s-park, W. 

Goss, John, 3, Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, S.W. 

Lucas, Charles, 54, Berners-street, W. 

Macfarren, G. A., 11, Alpha-road, N.W. 

Macfarren, Walter, 58, Albert-street, Mornington-crescent, N.W. 
Richards, Brinley, 4, ‘lorrington-street, Russell-square, W.C. 

VII.—That Mr. Lucas be requested to act as Treasurer. 

VIII.—That Mr. G. A. Macfarren be requested to act as Secretary. 

It was the wish of the meeting, should the amount of the 
subscription be sufficient, to perpetuate the name of Cipriani 
Potter in connection with the Royal Academy of Music, by 
founding an exhibition, to be called “The Potter Exhibition” 
(for the reduction of a student’s expenses in the Academy), 
which should be open to annual competition. This the meeting 
believed would be the worthiest and most gratifying testimonial 
that could be offered to one who has always identified himself 
with the interests of the institution, and of those connected 
with it. 





THE RECORD, THE SATURDAY REVIEW, AND 
THE STABAT MATER, 


An amusing passage of arms has just taken place between 
the Record a the Saturday Review, in reference to the recent 
Gloucester Musical Festival, at which each of the combatants 
assumes that the Stabat Mater was “chanted.” The Record takes 
the trouble to translate some stanzas from this “idolatrous 
ode,” and declares that no one would have dared to propose its 

erformance “if its verbiage had been plain English, or if the 
iniquities it contained had not been cloaked under the disguise 
of entrancing music and a libretto in an unknown tongue.” To 
speak of Latin as “an unknown tongue” is, as the Saturday 
Review pleasantly observes, hardly “complimentary on the part 
of the Record to the literary attainments of its readers.” We 
may add that, to mystify its patrons concerning the Gloucester 
Festival, or any other subject, is not very considerate on the 
part of the Saturday Review. Not a syllable of the Stalat Mater 
was sung, said, or “chanted” at the Gloucester Festival. The 
music which Rossini composed to the Stabat Mater was per- 
formed in the cathedral on the third day of the Festival; but, 
as each of the four morning journals that continue to take an 
interest in passing events informed its readers the next morning, 
in place of the “idolatrous ode,” the words of a production 
which it is impossible to classify were sung. This nameless com- 
position is made up of disconnected ejaculations in indifferent 
verse, and of prayers and thanksgivings in prose, which are 
borrowed for the most part from the Book of Common Prayer. 
There is nothing in this supposed version of the Stabat Mater to 
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which the most bigoted reader of the Record could possibly 
object, nor that any person of intelligence and taste could 
approve. We mentioned in our notice of the performance, as 
an instance of the utter inappropriateness of the words to which 
Rossini’s admirably expressive music had been misallied, that 
the “Quando corpus,” which is full of the dark melancholy of 
the grave, became in the English /ibretto a hymn of glorification. 
This is not only absurd in itself, but, by destroying the con- 
trast, evidently intended by the composer, lessens the effect of 
the finale, “In sempiterna secula,” which immediately follows 
the saddest piece (in a musical sense) that the Stabat Mater 
contains, Dreading the idolatrousness of the words, “She saw 
her sweet son dying desolate” (in the “Pro Peccatis”), the 
English “adapter” has substituted for them, “ Lord, Thy mercy 
shall restore me, and the day-spring shed before me!” and for 
“Fac me vere tecum flere,” he has written “Give thy servant 
understanding” a prayer which we hope will some day be 
ranted. 

. The directors of the Gloucester Festival, then, have been un- 
justly attacked, and unnecessarily and undeservedly defended. 
They merit neither the abuse of the Record nor the praise of 
the Saturday Review. But is it not strange that neither of these 
journals thought it worth while to make itself acquainted with 
the facts of the subject it was treating of! Otherwise, we may 
hope that the Saturday Review would have had something to 
say not only against the bigotry of the Record, but against the 
unreasonable scruples of the Gloucester clergy themselves.— 
Daily Telegraph. 








GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


The following correspondence has appeared in the columns of 
the Standard :— 

To the Editor. 

S1z,—In the account of the performances at the Gloucester Festival, 
inserted in your paper of Thursday last, your reporter, speaking of the 
non-appearance of Mr. Weiss, after the announcement of his name and 
his positive engagement, says, “he has great reason to complain of the 
treatment he has experienced from the conductor,” and goes on to 
justify Mr. Weiss in declining the engagement, which would have 
placed him in a degraded position in the orchestra, 
~ That your readers may judge for themselves, I subjoin the proposed 
division of the oratorios sung at the Festival :— 

Mr. Weiss.—The Dettingen Te Deum, &c., the Engedi (Mount of 
Olives), The Last Judgment. 

Signor Belletti—The Elijah, the Stabat Mater. 

In the Messiah the songs were divided as follows :— 

Mr. Weiss.—‘ Thus saith the Lord,” “Why do the Nations?” with 
the two Quartets, 

Signor Belletti—* Behold Darkneas,” “ The Trumpet shall sound.” 

I think it scarcely necessary to say more. 

Your obedient servant, 


Gloucester, Sept. 19. J. Amort; Conductor of the Festival. 





Srr,—I have read the letter of Mr. Amott, the conductor, in this 
day’s issue. He evades the real question at issue. Mr. Weiss, at the 
Gloucester Festival of 1856, was assigned the whole of the bass part 
in the Zlijah. At the last festivals in Hereford, Worcester and Bir- 
mingham, the English basso was allotted the music of Elijah. At the 
Gloucester meeting of 1859, Mr. Weiss was, after being engaged and 
announced for that meeting, entirely excluded from the music of 
Elijah, and it was given exclusively to Signor Belletti. Now the list 
of pieces enumerated by Mr, Amott in other works will not compensate 
an artist for such a deliberate act of injustice as the exclusion from a 
part he had sustained at a previous festival. If Mr. Weiss had sung at 
the last meeting without some portion at least of the Elijah bein 
selected for him, if not the whole, to which he was entitled, it woul 
have been a tacit admission of inferiority which our English singer, 
with due respect for the foreigner, had no occasion to make, either on 
artistic or moral merits. Mr. Amott’s eagerness to engage a second 
basso before Mr. Weiss's engagement was at an end is unexplained by 
Mr, Amott in his communication of to-day. 

If Mr. Weiss had not responded readily to the wishes of the stewards, 
or expressed through their active secretary, Mr. Brown, the festival 
would have presented the curious spectacle of a battle between three 





bassos for the choice pieces in the works executed in the cathedral, 
I repeat my original statement—there was an attempt to lower the 
professional standing of Mr. Weiss, which Mr. Amott alone is re- 
sponsible for. 

T have the honour to be, Sir, yours very obediently, 


Sept. 21. THe Musican Critic at THE GLOUCESTER FEsttvat, 





S1r,—May I be permitted to intrude once more on your valuable 
space, and to request the insertion of a copy of a letter addressed to 
the stewards of the Gloucester Festival by Mr. Weiss, being his reply 
to an offer made by them (through their secretary, Mr. Brown), when 
they wished the English basso to take part with Mr. Thomas (engaged 
with such extraordinary alacrity by Mr. Amott, the conductor), which 
offer was of course at once declined by Mr. Weiss. The latter having 
been engaged as “first principal bass” could assuredly have enforced 
his contract, and compelled the stewards to assign to him the music to 
which he was legitimately entitled, instead of being allotted such 
ineffective parts by Mr. Amott, who cited them in his letter to you, 
relying on the non-acquaintance of the unmusical portion of the public 
with the works he had put down for Mr. Weiss. 

I have the honour to be, sir, your’s very obediently, 
Toe Musica Critic AT THE GLOUCESTER Festiva, 


COPY OF LETTER ADDRESSED TO THE STEWARDS OF THE GLOUCESTER 
FESTIVAL BY MR. WEISS. 
St. George’s Villa, Gloucester-road, London, 
August 29. 

GENTLEMEN,—Your secretary, Mr. Brown, has shown me the copy 
of the minute at your general meeting on the 27th instant, In absence, 
however, of any proposal to remove, or even modify my grounds of 
complaint, to say nothing of another bass being engaged, which, under 
any circumstances, would render an arrangement at this time most 
difficult, I am unable to depart from the determination I have already 
expressed on the subject. The fact remains that the terms on which 
I accepted the engagement at your festival have not been complied 
with; and any person conversant with musical matters will, I feel con- 
vineed, agree that I have not been fairly dealt with ; and that in justice 
to my own professional reputation I cannot do otherwise than refuse 
to go into the engagement with the music allotted to me, which certainly 
is not that of first principal bass, for which I expressly stipulated. I 
wish it to be understood that I wrote to your conductor after the first 
announcement of names and the works to be performed, suggesting to 
have the part of Elijah assigned to me, and to give Signor Belletti the 
whole of the bass music in the Stabat Mater, and considering that I 
sang the former part at the last Gloucester Festival, at Worcester, and 
Hereford, also at Birmingham (where Signor Belletti was engaged), the 
proposal could not be considered otherwise than fair, and its not having 
been acceded to could not be felt otherwise than as a great slight to 
myself, Both works, however, were set down to Signor Belletti, when, 
as you must be aware, with the exception of the Messiah, they are the 
only two effective parts the bass has to sing. In adverting to the dis- 
position of the music, I have to acknowledge having the principal bass 
music for the first morning ; but considering that the principal singers 
are not desirous of being selected for that occasion, as is exemplified 
by the absence of Madame Novello, Miss Dolby, Mr. Reeves, and Signor 
Belletti, this cannot certainly be considered as any advantage. On the 
second morning I have nothing todo. The third morning, I sing in 
the Engedi a recitative and trio, Afterwards, in the best position of 
the programme, comes the Stabat Mater. Then I am down for most 
ineffective music in The Last Judgment, at the end of the morning’s 

erformances; and in the Messiah I am placed for only one song, whilst 
eee Belletti has two. Certainly, this cannot be considered an equal 
division of the music! 

In conclusion, I think that, had due consideration been felt for the 
claims and feelings of the artist, the music could have been arranged 
certainly so as to leave no room for complaint on either side, and cer- 
tainly without the merits of the performance being at all impaired by 
the alteration. I have no wish to claim the lion’s share; but I wish 
for a fair division such as Signor Belletti, as an artist, could have no 
reason to grudge me, and as the managers of the festival, in considera- 
tion of my position as an English vocalist who has been favourably 
received by the public for many years, I conceive would feel themselves 
called upon to secure me on an occasion so eminently English. I must 
deeply regret the circumstances which have given rise to this corre- 
spondence, although confident that blame cannot be attached to me. 
My renunciation of the music assigned to me, I should state, was given 
immediately on receipt of the programme sent by your conductor; no 
unnecessary delay or inconvenience has been occasioned on my part; 
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and having informed Mr. Brown that from my disinclination to all un- 
pleasant measures, no claim would be made by me for what I must 
consider a breach of engagement, I am the only person at a dis- 
advantage. 
I remain, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
W. H. WEIss. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


COMMEMORATION STATUE OF HANDEL. 
London, 6th Oct., 1859. 
Srr,—Seeing in your paper a letter from “ A Surgeon,” in answer to a 
letter from “ Anonymous,” in reference to a commemoration statue or 
Handel, i can but congratulate both partics in what they state. 
Surgeon is quite right in bringing the Handel Orphan Asylum be- 
fore the eyes of the public, but he must not forget thst his profession 
-has, in conjunction with its asylum, also memorial statues as comme- 
morations to great phyeical men; one of these I pass daily at Trafulgar- 
square. 
Would it, then, not be but justice to Handel, Sir, to have.one erected 
by sy contributions to his honour, in connection with the Orphan 
sy um 
Surely the doctors of the spirit are quite as great men as the doctors 
of the body. 
Publication of this note will greatly oblige, Sir, your 
ConsTaANT READER, 


GERMAN MUSICAL PERIODICALS. 

Tue following list, for which we are indebted to a friend 
travelling in Germany, includes all, or nearly all the papers in 
that country, which are devoted principally to information and 
discussion about music. It will be seen that not one of them 
has a circulation at all comparable to that of either of the 
musical journals in this country. Most of them contain much 
less matter, by the superficial measure of pages, than our own 
or the New York journals; while on the other hand, being 
intended for and read by musicians and cultivated amateurs 
more exclusively, some of them, at least, furnish far more matter 
for thought and for permanent interest, as would be expected in 
a country so much more profoundly musical. None of these 
papers (so far as we have seen) furnish weekiy pages of music ; 
they are strictly confined to essays, news, and criticism. 

1. The most interesting and suggestive on the whole, although 








it sails under the flag of “ Music of the Future,” not exclusively 
to be sure, is the Neue Zeitschrift- fiir Musik (New Journal for 
Musik), published weekly, at Leipzig, originally established by 
Robert Schumann and his friends, now edited by Franz Brendel, 
author of a “History of Music.” Liszt writes often noble 
articles in it, and it is indeed the organ of many of the most 
thinking, independent and original musical minds in Germany. 
Its circulation is set down at only 500. 

2. The Neue Berliner Musikalische Zeitung (New Musical 
Journal of Berlin) takes the place, we suppose, of the old Ad/ge- 
meine Musik-Zeitung, whose fifty volumes represent so well the 
musical history of just the first half of this century. It isa 
sheet of eight pages, published weekly. Circulation, 700. 

3. Miederrheinische Musik-Zeitung (Music Journal of the 
Lower Rhine), published in Cologne; 8 pages, large quarto. 
Circulation, 750. 

4. Signale fiir die Musikalische Welt (Signal for the Musical 
World). Leipzig. Small octavo. Circulation 1,000. A very 
industrious gatherer of all the little items of musical news ;— 
full of “ mere mentions,” as the Home Journal has it—a line or 
two about everything and everybody ; and for that reason ex- 
ceedingly valuable to those who wish to know what all the sub- 

Jects are, and who and what is telegraphed ; one can look them 
up more fully if he sees fit. 

5. Blitter fiir Musik, Theater und Kunst (Leaves for Music, 
Theatre and Art). Twice a-week. Folio. Vienna. 

6. Echo, Weekly. Small quarto. Berlin, Circulation 750 
copies, 

7. Euterpe. Monthly. Qctayo. Leipzig. 

8. Musikalische literarische Wonatechrift (Musical Literary 





Monthly). Vienna. 





9, Monatschrift fiir Theater und Musik (Monthly Transcript of 
Theatres and Music). Vienna. 

10. Sud-Deutsche Musik Zeitung (Music Journal of Southern 
Germany). Four pages folio. Mayence. Circulation 500. 

11. Neue Wiener Musik Zeitung. (New Music Journal of 
Vienna). Quarto. Circulation 600. 

12. Organ fiir Kirchliche Tonkunst. (Organ for Church 
Music). Eight numbers ina year. Quarto. Leipzig. 

13, Urania: Das unentbehrliche Buch der Oryel, &c. (Urania: 
The indispensable book of the Organ, &c.) Octavo. Erfurt. 
Circulation 700, (Possibly these last two contain music pages ; 
we have never seen a copy of either of them). 

14. Zeitung fiir Gesungvereine und Liedertafeln. 
vd Part-Song Societies, Maenner-Chére, &e.) Quarto, 

urg. 
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PETTY MISERIES OF GRAND CONCERTS. 
(Translated from Les Grotesques de la Musique, by Hector: Berlioz.) 
A Mopet Criticism. 

One of our confréres of the fewillcton made it a principle that 
a critic, who would jealously preserve his impartiality, should 
never see the pieces which it is his business to criticise, in 
order, said he, to withdraw himself from the influence of the 
actors. ‘This influence in fact exerts itself in three ways: first, 
in making a flat and ugly thing appear beautiful, or at least 
agreeable ; then in producing the contrary impression, that is 
to say, in so destroying the physiognomy of a work so as to 
render it repulsive, when it is noble and graceful in reality ; 
and finally in letting us see nothing of the ensemble nor the de- 
tails of the work, in effacing all, in rendering the whole incom- 
prehensible or unintelligible. But what gave much originality 
to the doctrine of uur confrére, was that he did not read the 
works of which he had to speak ; in the first place, because in 
general new pieces are not printed, and still more because he 
wished to escape the influence of the good or bad style of the 
author. This perfect incorruptibility obliged him to compose 
incredible accounts of pieces which he kad neither seen nor read, 
or caused him to emit very piquant opinions about music which 
he had not heard. 

I have frequently regretted that I had not the courage to put 
so fine a theory in practice—for the disdainful reader who, alter 
a glance at the first lines of a fewzlleton, lets the journal fall 
and thinks of something else, cannot imagine the pain which 
one experiences in listening to so great a number of new operas, 
and the pleasure it would be to the writer who has to give an 
account of them to be let off from witnessing them. Moreover 
there would be a chance for him, in criticising what he 
does not know, to be original; he even might, without 
misgiving, and consequently, without partiality, be useful 
to authors in producing some invention capable of in- 
spiring readers with a desire of seeing the new work. 
Whereas in using, as one generally does, the old method, 
in hearing, in studying to his best ability the pieces brought out 
for the entertainment of the public, one is forced to say always 
very nearly the same thing, since, in fact, it is very nearly the 
same thing with which he has to do. And thus one does, un- 
wittingly, a considerable wrong to a great number of new works ; 
for what will induce the public to go and see them, after they 
have once been told really and clearly what they are. 








Tue Eart And Countess F'irazwitulaM are giving a series of 
soirées musicales at their beautiful seat near Rotherham. The 
concerts, under the direction of Herr Lidel, the accomplished 
violoncellist, take place in the magnificent drawing-room of the 
castle, which is capitally adapted to the purpose. At the last 

erformance the artists were all instrumentalists. Herr A. 
Ries was the pianist ; Herr Oberthur, harp; and Herr Lidel, 
violoncello. A very clever arrangement for harp and violon- 
cello of Schubert’s Ave Maria, a duo concertante for the same 
instrument on airs from Guillaume Tell, as well as solos 
were excellently played by the talented artists above named. 
Miss Dolby and Signor Regondi are to assist at the next 
performance. 
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Tne bathing season at Dover is not marked by any great 
variety of incidents the record of which would be likely to 
excite much interest in those to whom the phenomena of 
musical performance (as “high mountains” to Lord Byron) 
“are a feeling.” An average street band or tio, sometimes 
welcome, oftener a nuisance; a military orchestra, rarely 
quite in tune ; and songs more or less comic, delivered by 
“the notorious Sam Cowell,” to the accompaniment of a 
pianoforte, non @ queue, have been the only harmonious 
evidences to interrupt the phonic monotony of the Kentish 
port, unless, indeed, cannon must take rank among musical 
instruments, and the signal gun at 12 o'clock, am., be 
regarded as an Orphean demonstration. 

But if there has been little music to enliven the bathers 
at Dover there has been still less at Folkestone—none at all, 
in fact—until the advent of the self-entitled “London Grand 
English Opera Company.” We had imagined that the 
“London Grand English Opera Company” was now per- 
forming, under the joint management of Miss Louisa Pyne 
and Mr. Harrison, at the new theatre in Bow-street, 
Meyerbeer’s last chef-d’euvre ; but it appears that this is not 
the case, or at least the Covent Garden troupe is only a 
secondary one. The company, now holding court plenary 
at the “ Opera House, Folkestone,” has given the Z'rovatore, 
the Traviata, and The Bohemian Girl, in a most original and 
extraordinary manner. The principal members of the 
company will probably with one exception not be recognised 
by name. Take the cast of The Bohemian Girl for example :— 
Arline, Miss Marian (Prescott?) Pyne; Buda, Miss M. 
(Prescott?) Pyne ; Thaddeus, Mr. H. Manley ; Florestein, 
Mr. Edmundson ; Devil’shoof, Mr. Emery; Gipsy Queen, 
Mrs. H. Manley. But who cares for names when voices are 
to be heard? Mr. H. Manley has a voice, and roars “like 
any sucking dove,” at the “Opera House, Folkestone.” It 
is worth a journey from London, or a trip from Boulogne. 
So much—which is not much—for music at Folkestone. 
Cross the Manche and you find yourself at Boulogne-sur-Mer 
—a watering-place where not only music is to be heard but 
musicians from all parts congregate—a watering-place which 
larks, and nightingales, and thrushes haunt. 

We are not going to speak of the Boulogne Philharmonic 
Society, for that, although a highly respectable institution, 
is—viewing the term in the ordinary conventional sense— 
anything rather than “ Philharmonic.” Besides it is not 
the Philharmonic concerts which add to the special enchant- 
ments of Boulogne, at the period when Parisians and 
Londoners flock to its sunny shores, its picturesque 
heights, its smooth and spacious sands, to court at once 
repose and recreation; it is not the very wm-philhar- 
monic Philharmonic concerts, but the music, heard from 
time to time at the Etablissement des Bains, conducted with 
such spirit, liberality, and well merited success by M. 
Bourgois, proprietor and manager of the Hotel du Pavillon 
Impérial, one of the most splendid and at the same time 
comfortable and well-maintained houses of public resort 
in Europe, 

At the Etablissement there is always something going on, 
and as often as any thing else music: music of all sorts— 
“de tous les genres hors le genre ‘ennuyeux.” Lately, M. 





Levassor (the John Parry of France, and something more 

has been giving entertainments, in conjunction with Mdlle, 
Teisseire, from the Gymnase, and M. Wieniawski, the cele- 
brated violinist. M. Levassor, our readers need scarcely be 
reminded, does not belong to the “genre ennuyeux,” nor are 
his entertainments either prolix or desultory. The good 
things in them coruscate ; one crowds and jostles against 
another till the memory at the end, in sheer bewilderment, 
confounds them all together, as it were in a kaleidoscope of 
drolleries. The “Cri du Coeur,” the “Letter of a Student 
to a Student,” the “ Village Newspaper,” and half a dozen 
others, though all possessing distinct characteristics of their 
own, which are strikingly manifested on delivery, become 
fixed on the brain as a confused but pleasant medley, which 
the odd though earnest and expressive countenance of M. 
Levassor stamps with a peculiar and unmistakeable physiog- 
nomy ? (Does the reader follow us }—we apprehend not). 

The vivacious Frenchman was more than himself at the 
Etablissement, convulsed the audience with laughter, and 
carried away a pocketful of napoleons dor and five-franc 
pieces. His lady companion, Mdlle. Teisseire, who has a 
sweet French voice, and sings the modern romance of her 
country with taste and sentiment, produced a highly favour- 
able impression. At the second concert (or rather Grande 
Soirée Comique—for that is the name and title affected by 
M. Levassor) M. Wieniawski created an absolute furore in 
the “ Airs Russes,” and “Carnaval de Venise.” The piano on 
both occasions was held by M. Roosenboom—not the M. 
Roosenboom, who, according to Jules Janin, rinsed the 
overture to Guillaume Tell in glasses,* but another M. Roos- 
enboom, who, on the qui vive not to be behindhand with M. 
Levassor, allowed the majority of the notes to drop (as 
Mozart would have said) under the desk—a M. Roosenboom 
on his own bottom, owing nothing to any preceding 
specimen of the Roosenboom type. 

Boulogne has rarely been so gay as during the summer 
months just passed. It has been to Ostend what Paris is 
to Brussels. Everybody was there—that is everybody who 
is anybody. Everybody was amused, except those who 
are determined, under no “matter what circumstances, to 
be bored. Everybody was happy, except those whom the un- 
relenting stars may have crossed. 

The Etablissement des Bains is the epitome of Boulogne 
“season” life. There you meet a monde mizte, which reflects 
all the elements of French watering-place society. You see 
what you cannot in England, under the same social circum- 
stances; you see the wealthy merchant and the needy 
adventurer ; the Russian noble and the cosmopolitan black- 
leg; the Parisian “dion” and the parvenw of the uttermost 
Boulevard; the gentleman and the swindler; the pater. 


familias and the irresistible “Cupidon,” to whom the entire 
ns P 


beau sexe is as legitimate a prey as grouse to our own cabinet 
ministers in sporting time—all this and more, ad infinitum. 
If you are a lady, and inclined to the dance, it is a toss up 
whether your first partner be a local cotfeur or a Wallachian 
Hospodar, a “speculator” who has eluded his creditors, or 
a magnate in undisputed possession of land and beeves ; if 
you are a gentleman, and similarly given, you have an equal 
chance of measuring the chaste circumference of a British 
alderwoman, or the less reluctant spheroid of a Brussels 
demirep. All this, nevertheless, renders the Boulogne 





“Enfin,” says the brilliant Feuilletonniste “j’ai vu un homme qui 
caselt Vouverture de Guillaume Tell dans des verres.”—Letters from 
pa, ‘ 
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Etablissement uncommonly attractive. Life is seen there in 
infinite variety ; and men and women mix together who 
elsewhere might shrink from personal contact. The manner 
in which proceedings are directed, however, confers the 
highest possible credit on M. Bourgois. Although adven- 
turers from all parts, and of all kinds, make it a place of 
common resort [and Boulogne has ever been more or less 
noted as a “refuge”] respectable decorum holds its head 
erect, and nothing ever occurs at which the most punctilious 
could reasonably feel offended. That music, however, is 
destined still further to purify the Etablissement of certain 
hitherto inevitable imperfections is undoubted. Thus does 
Euterpe minister alike to morals and to sentiment (does 
the reader follow us !—we apprehend not) ; thus &e. 





WE see no reason why that sort of danseuse-worship, that 
was so prevalent at Her Majesty’s Theatre in the days of 
the great “ Pas de Quatre,” and even became epidemic under 
the form of the “Cerito-mania,” should not be revived in 
favour of Lydia Thompson. At present we are in great want 
of an idol ; the most manifest demonstrations of talent are 
not of a kind that demand poetical worship. We may revere 
the low comedian; we may extol to the skies the best 
delineator of distressed old gentlemen; but we cannot 
give to him the incense of heart-worship. Iydia Thompson 
imperiously claims our pious adulations. The very absence 
of competition gives her a title that none may dispute. 

Consider her personal appearance only. Can any one 
conceive a figure more fitted for idolatry? That agile but 
plump form, those sparkling eyes, those inviting lips, and, 
add to them all, a certain look of command that bespeaks 
the divine origin. In those days lamented by Schiller, when 
gods became men, and men were more godlike, divinities 
could be recognised by a certain infallible sense, without re- 
course to tedious ratiocination. When Venus in the Zneid 
cast aside the form of a Tyrian huntress, and wished to 
reveal her true nature to her son, she proceeded thus :— 

- Avertens rose& cervice refulsit, 
Ambrosique comm divinum vertice odorem 
Spiravere ; pedes vestis defluxit ad imos 
Et vera incessu patuit dea.” 

Herein Aineas perceived at once four separate proofs of 
divinity, the rosy neck, the ambrosial fragrance of the hair ; 
the sacred pallium or robe which descended to the feet (for 
do not imagine, licentious reader, that the garment of 
Venus dropped of") and the incessus, or gait, which is said 
to have been rather like flying than walking. The third 
attribute—the long gown—we certainly do not find in 
Lydia Thompson, eise how could she execute her sparkling 
pas ? but, as for the other signs, the lovely neck, the divine 
fragrance scattered around, and, above all, the movement, 
that evidently is not of earth, who can mistake them? 
Decidedly Lydia Thompson is a goddess. 

Also, the name of Lydia Thompson is well fitted for devo- 
tion, To say nothing of the surname, which (minus the 
unpronounced “ p”) is that of the poet, ever associated with 
spring and etherial mildness, what combination of letters 
can be more fitted for sonnets and ecstacies of the classic 
kind than that which appears in “Lydia.” Be it remem- 
bered that Terpsichorean idols are not to be revered 
in wild northern fashion, or with the obtrusive naturalness 
of modern pathos, Who would call a danseuse, Elfrida, or 
Adelgitha, or Chrimhilda, or Mary, or Susan, or Maude? 
No, we would rather seek our vocabulary among such Greek as 





flourished largely in the 17th and 18th centuries. We would 
have our Chloris, our Chloé, our Daphne, above all our 
Lydia. 

If any of our readers want to hymn this divinity, and find 
their powers of invention limited, they have only to turn to 
their Horace, and they will find a Lydia ready-made to their 
hands. The ode (I. 8), “Lydia, dic per omnes,” they will 
delicately handle, not making the idol ruin one unlucky 
Sybarite, but as it were lull a whole public to delicious loto- 
phagic repose. The jealous vein of “Cum tu Lydia 
Telephi” (I. 13) may be indulged in to the most 
rabid extent, the host taking care, however, to substitute 
painful imaginations for recorded facts. “Parcius junctas 
quatiunt” (I. 25), they will turn over with disgust ; the 
Lydia of Horace might grow old, she was mortal ; ours is 
not ; and this distinction the poet must bear in mind through 
all his renderings. The famous “Donec gratus eram tibi” 
(III. 9) will offer an inestimable opportunity for force and 
vivacity, as the poet may actually fancy himself in converse 
with the divine Lydia, though he must be careful to put 
good words into Aer mouth. If he is but a middling 
rhymester, he may even turn his mediocrity to account in 
dealing with this lyric dialogue. Whenever he makes 
a bad rhyme let him speak it himself, and let him 
bestow all his melodious terminations upon Lydia, 
as venders of strawberries place their best fruit 
on the top of the pottle. For we warn him that 
even if we confer upon him the mighty honour of publishing 
his lucubrations, people will care nothing about him, but 
will only think of his exquisite theme. He will be the 
Sternhold and Hopkins of Lydia Thompson. 

We are but shadows—but the vain images of a dream. 
When Odysseus said: 

“dpa yap nuas duvdtv bvras AAO WAH 

Edw’, Soormep (Guev } xobpny oxidy,” 
he came toa conclusion at which we may as wel! arrive 
now. And, being shadows, we feed upon shadows. There- 
fore there is strange significance in the facts that Louisa 
Pyne makes her great success in a shadow-song, and Lydia 
Thompson achieves her highest triumph in a shadow-dance. 
Our goddesses are oracular—Delphic. We will listen to 
them with reverential awe, and gather wisdom from their 
revelations. 








Vocat AssocraTion.—We hear that M. Benedict, in conjunc- 
tion with Dr. James Pech, has determined to organise an 
amateur instrumental department in connection with the above 
association, to be called the “‘ Vocal and Instrumental Associa- 
tion,” for the practice of overtures, symphonies, cantatas, 
masses, anthems, and any other music that may be suitable for 
band and chorus conjointly, or separately. and that in the course 
of the season two or more concerts will be given by its members. 
We need hardly remind our readers that, educationally speaking, 
this isa step in the right direction: and no doubt the many 
amateurs with which this metropolis abounds, will be found to 
embrace such an opportunity for practising and studying the 
best vocal and instrumental compositions of the great masters, 
under the able direction of two such accomplished musicians. 

GREENWICH.—On Saturday evening last the first meeting of 
the ‘‘ Greenwich and Blackheath Amateur Choral Union” was 
held in the concert room of the Lecture Hall, and, from the large 
attendance of both performers and visitors, a very successful 
result is anticipated. The meetings of the society are intended 
to take place weekly. Mr. T. W. Horn (organist of the Con- 
ee church, Blackheath) was appointed conductor, and 

r.. Henry K. Morley (organist of the parish church, Greenr 
wich), accompanyist, : 
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CONCERTS. 


CrrstaL Patace.—Madame Catherine Hayes and the London 
Madrigal and Glee Union were the attractions last Saturday. 
Madame Catherine Hayes had been away from London for 
several months, so that she was almost a novelty. Her per- 
formances included the air, “ Ah ! mon fils,” from the Prophéte ; 
the cavatina, “Qui la voce,” from J Puritani; and “ The last Rose 
ofSummer.” Here were three distinct and widely-opposed schools 
of singing to interpret—the so called “Grand Modern French,” 
the Italian “ bravura,” and the English “ballad.” Ths audience 
by their pronunciamiento declared that the eminent Hibernian 
cantatrice was most admirable in the interpretation of the 
simple ballad, since they encored the Irish song vociferously. 
We ourselves, on the other hand, preferred Madame Hayes in 
Meyerbeer’s aria, and were inclined to take exceptions to the 
reading of the “Last Rose of Summer,” on the ground that it 
was not sufficiently simple. Madame Hayes, however, although 
she complied with the encore, did not repeat the song, but sub- 
stituted “The harp that once thro’ Tara’s halls,” which she 
delivered with great energy and emphasis. 

The London Madrigal and Glee Union, under the direction of 
Mr. Land, gave, as is their wont, a capital selection, which included 
Elliott’s glee for five voices, “Come, see what pleasure ;” 
Horseley’s glees for four voices, “By Celia’s arbour,’ and 
“ When the wind blows in the sweet rose-tree ;’ new part-song, 
by Pearsall, “ Why with toil ;’ Sir Henry Bishop’s quintet, 
“ Blow, gentle gales,” and glee for four voices, “ The Fisherman’s 
good-night ;” Orlando Gibbons’ madrigal, “The Silver Swan ;” 
and Wilson Saville’s madrigal, “O by rivers,” arranged by Sir 
Henry Bishop. The execution of these various pieces on the 
whole was most admirable, and that of two or three impossible to 
be surpassed in point of delicacy and finish. Bishop’s quintet, as 
usual, elicited an encore. i 

Miss Wells, a member of the Madrigal and Glee Union, sang 
“The Soldier tired,” with good voice and style, and Miss Eyles, 
another member, was encored in Macfarren’s ballad “The 
beating of my own heart.” 

The instrumental music was not up to the Saturday standard, 
Instead of the customary symphony, Mr. Augustus Manns 
treated his hearers to the overture to the Duke of Coburg 
Gotha’s Santa Chiara—an exchange by no means acceptable to 
the visitors, There were also a new overture (Don Quixote) by 
Mr. E. Silas, and the Marche aux Flambeaux, in C, by Meyer- 
beer. The overture did not attract much notice, and Meyer- 
beer’s march served capitally to play out the audience. 

On Wednesday a “Great Choral Concert” was given in the 
Handel orchestra, by the members of the Vocal Association, 
under the direction of Mr. Benedict. The choral force numbered 
nearly one thousand persons, and Madame Rudersdorff was re- 
tained as soloist. The programme included, among other pieces, 
Mendelssohn's hymn, “Hear my prayer, O God;” Mozart's 
motet, “Ave verum;” and Dr. Leewe's motet, “Salvum fac 
Regem.” The chorus gave some part-songs, and Mr. J. Coward 
executed several morceaus on the great organ. The day was 
magnificent, and between nine and ten thousand persons 
attended. 





Sr. James’s Hatt.—On Thursday evening Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater was performed by the Drury Lane operatic company, 
under the direction of Signor Arditi—Mademoiselle Titiens, 
Madame Borchardt, Signors Giuglini, Badiali and Vialetti being 
the solo vocalists. The chorus was strongly reinforced from the 
Vocal Association and other sources, and presented a goodly 
array of some hundred and twenty voices. The band was the 
Drury Lane orchestral force proper, and thus a fine performance 
of Rossini’s great work might fairly have been anticipated. 
Such, however, was not the case; and the fault, it must be 
owned, was entirely owing to the band, who played in a coarse, 
slovenly manner throughout, and evidently had had no rehearsal. 
Whose fault this was we cannot say ; but a more discreditable 
proceeding does not often come within the critic’s notice, con- 
sidering the importance of the work, the eminence of the prin- 
cipal vocalists, and the extremely high terms of admission 





demanded. It was not that the instruments were occasionally 
at fault; that the flute would now and then come in a bar too 
soon, the trombone occasionally be a bar or so behind, and the 
horns forget to play at all; but that the whole execution be- 
tokened an utter heedlessness as to what was marked down in 
the score, and which even Signor Arditi, usually so sharp and 
quick, did not seem to attend to, or to know. Scarcely a piano 
was regarded, and Signor Giuglini had to vociferate through the 
“Cujus animam” to the utmost power of his voice to produce 
any effect at all; while in the quartet ‘Sancta Mater,” one 
would have thought it had been a trial of strength between the 
singers and instrumentalists. Mr, E. T. Smith has put money in 
his purse—and no small sum either—by the performance of the 
Stabut Mater, and could afford to have gone to a little extra 
expense to realise something like a ys we? execution, which, 
with his band, chorus, and principals, he could easily have done, 
The execution of the Stabat Mater, indeed, on Thursday evening, 
as far as the band was concerned, was nothing more than a 
preliminary rehearsal. 

The chorus had evidently been well drilled, and had given all 
theirattentiontothemusic. This wasmoreespecially demonstrated 
in the final chorus “ Amen”—a fugue in difficulties, as it has been 
entitled—and which we heard for the first time sung with any- 
thing like expression and emphasis. The introduction, too, was 
an extremely good performance, and the grand “Inflammatus ” 
chorus still better. The unaccompanied chorus “ Eia Mater” 
was not so entirely satisfactory ; but even here there were some 
capital points of choral singing, proving how much more could 
be effected with a little extra care, 

In respect to the principal singers, we have scarcely a word to 
afford but of the highest praise. The soprano music was literally 
heard for the first time in London. Grander or more magnificent 
singing than that of Mdlle. Titiens could scarcely be imagined. 
In the “ Inflammatus,” the clearness and surpassing brilliancy of 
her voice were fully equalled by that fervid expression and 
majesty of style necessitated by the music, and which we in vain 
have looked for on many former occasions from many eminent 
cantatrici. The effect produced by this display was immense, 
and the audience broke out into the most enthusiastic cheers at 
the conclusion. In the duet “Quis est homo,” and the quartet 
“Sancta Mater,” Mdlle. Titiens, if not so powerful and thrilling, 
was grand and impressive in the extreme A truly devotional 
reading was imparted to the music without the artist’s ever 
entirely losing sight of that dramatic feeling so necessary to 
create an impression on a large audience, In short, the great 
German prima donna achieved a triumphant success in Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater, and proved herself as incomparable a mistress in 
sacred as well as profane music. Such a success indeed should 
warrant many repetitions of the same performance, since in none 
of her grandest operatic characters has Mdlle. Titiens created a 
profounder sensation than in the music of the Stabat Mater. _ 

Signor Giuglini sang the tenor music most delightfully, with 
all his usual fervour of expression, and with most admirable 
taste and judgment. The “Cujus animam” would have been 
perfect, but for the strenuous exertions of the band to prevent 
the singer from being heard. The “ Pro peceatis” of Signor 
Badiali, was a fine piece of vocal declamation, highly finished 
and highly coloured, but chastened down by the — religious 
tone. Signor Vialetti also did good service to the performance 
by his sound, careful singing of the recitatives in the unaccom- 
panied chorus, “ Eia Mater,” and the bass part in the quartet, 
also-unaccompanied, “ Quando Corpus.” ; 

The performance of Madame Borchardt alone of all the prin- 
cipals was open to exceptions, The contralto part in the Stabat 

ater is no less important than the soprano, and the most 
beautiful melody in the work is assigned to it. Madame 
Borchardt sang with tolerable effect in the duet and the two 
quatuors, but the grand air, “Fac ut portem,” was wanting in 
every essential—voice, expression, taste, and execution. Every- 
body bewailed the absence of Malle. Guarducci from the 
company, and indulged in the fancy how finely Mr. E. T. Smith’s 
oie. onary mezzo-soprano-contralto would sing Rossini’s 

ovely air. 

A miscellaneous concert followed the Stabat Mater. The 
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chorus sang Mendelssohn’s part-song, “Departure,” and the 
madrigal, “ All among the barley.” Signor Giuglini was encored 
in the air from the Donna del Lago, “ Aurora che sorgerai,” 
which he sang most exquisitely ; Mdlle. Titiens introduced a 
new valse composed by Signor Arditi, which, albeit encored 
vociferously, did not please us mightily, being by no means in 
the great artist’s line, which does not belong to the Opéra- 
Comique ; Madame Borchardt gave the French version of the 
romance, “Nobil donna,” from the Huguenots—a good per- 
formance ; and Mdlle. Titiens, Signors Giuglini, Badiali, and 
Vialetti, sang the quartet, “Chi mi frena,” from Lucia di 
Lammermoor, with tremendous effect. 

Although the terms of admission were of the highest, the hall 
was crowded in every part. It is questionable, however, if half- 
a-guinea for the stalls, and five shillings for the front galleries, 
be not too fierce alevy ? Ofcourse the answer to this is, that both 
places were filled on Thursday night ; to which we retort, let 
the director, or directors, try the same performance again twice 
—once at the same price, and once at reduced prices—and 
discover which is better. Many people turned back from the 
doors because they could not procure reserved seats for five 
shillings. 

The success of this concert has stimulated Mr. E. T. Smith to 
give another performance in the same locality with the Picco- 
Jomini troupe. It is to be lamented that the Stabat Mater could 
not be repeated with the same principals. Perhaps, on the 
return of Mdlle, Titiens and company from their provincial 
engagements, the Drury Lane manager may recall to mind the 
crowded state of St. James’s Hall on the evening of Thursday, 
October the 6th, and shape his movements accordingly. 








Pro 


MancuEsteR.—Concert Hautu.— Undress concert. 
gramme :— 
Overture, “ Clemenza di Tito” ... se eke 
Aria, “ Let the bright”—Mrs. Enderssoh oe 
Concerto, B minor (pianoforte) — Mr. Charles 


Mozart. 
Handel. 


Hallé Jue a aes As ...» Hummel. 
Canzonetta, “ She never told—Mrs. Enderssohn... Haydn. 
Overture, “ Gazza Ladra” ... oy we Rossini. 
Symphony, in E flat oad oe eee Haydn, 
Aria, “L’amor suo”——Mrs, Endersgohn ... ... Donizetti. 
Solo (pianoforte) ... ay. < pres ... Mr. Charles Halle. 
Song, “ Only in jost”—Mrs. Enderssohn.., ee Enderssohn. 
Overture, “ Le Bré-aux-Cleres” ar aa ve =Hérold. 


A glance at the above programme will show that the undress 
concert of last night was very decidedly more instrumental than 
vocal, since, in addition to a symphony entire and a long piano- 
forte concerto, there were three overtures, and a second solo 
from Mr. Hallé; the only vocalist on the occasion being Mad. 
Euderssohn, who had four songs allotted to her. The lovers of 
instrumental music would not object to this, considering the 
quality of Mr. Hallé’s band, the quality of Mr. Hallé himself as 
a solo pianoforte player, and the character of the music selected 
for performance. But although the vocal element was thus 
intrinsically of less importance than the other, yet the confessedly 
great powers of Madame Enderssohn, employed on this occasion 
in the interpretation of an excellent, selection of pieces, could 
hardly fail to interest the many concert-goers who enjoy the 
vocal element more than the instrumental. And, indeed, Mad. 
Enderssohn, on this occasion, fully sustained the reputation she 
has acquired ; indeed we may venture to say that never, on any 
occasion, has she acquitted herself in Manchester so well. In 
three of the four songs selected she proved herself a really great 
artiste, and in three very different styles of singing. She was 
ey successful in the great declamatory song of Handel, 

t the bright seraphim” (ably accompanied, let us say, by Mr. 
Ellwood, on t etrumpet),in the deeply patheticcanzonetof Haydn, 
‘She never told her love ;” and in the Rossinian school of pas- 
, Slonate expression involved in florid vocalisation, as embodied 
in Donizetti’s aria, “L’amor suo mi fe beata.” The fourth did 
not admit either of much expression or of vocalisation, although 
a pretty ballad enough. Of the instrumental portion of the 
concert the most prominent features were Haydn’s symphony 
in E flat, known as the letter T ; and Hummel’s concerto in B 





minor, performed by Mr. Hallé. The band were, of course, fully 
up to their business ; and in this, as also in the three overtures 
named in the programme, acquitted themselves with great 
credit. It was a genuine pleasure, after a summer’s interval, 
to hear again Mr. Hallé’s skilful finger, and especially on so 
elegant and brilliant a composition as Hummel’s concerto, which 
is a model of refined sentiment, grace, and brilliancy, and was 
certainly played to perfection. His second solo was, if possible, 
still more exquisitely rendered.— Vanchester Guardian. 

Huvutu.—Something like 2,000 people attended in Clowes’ 
Primitive Methodist Chapel, Jarratt-street, on Monday evening, 
to assist at the opening of the new organ recently erected by 
Messrs. Forster and Andrews, of this town. The instrument, 
which is one of the best ever turned out of the manufactory in 
Charlotte-street, though not of the colossal size, is complete. 
The Great Organ extends from CU to G, and contains the fol- 
lowing stops:—Large open diapason, 56 pipes; viola di gamba, 
44; stopt diapason bass; claribel, 44; principal, '56; twelfth, 
56; fifteenth, 26 ; sesquialtra (4 ranks), 224; trumpet, 56; total 
pipes, 604. The Swell, CC to G:—Double diapason, 56 pipes ; 
open diapason, 56; stopt diapason, 56; principal, 56; piccolo 
(metal), 56; mixture, 168; cornopean, 56; hautboy, 44; 
total pipes, 548. Pedal, CC to E:—Open (16 feet), 29 
pipes. Couplets:—Swell to great, great to pedals, swell 
to pedals. Three composition pedals. It must have been 
gratifying to the builders to hear the unqualified praise 
bestowed upon the instrument by the organist. The instru- 
ment was tested to the utmost, and did not give way beneath 
the pressing demands which Mr. Rodgers made uponit. The 
exterior of the organ harmonises with the chapel; and it has 
this peculiarity, that the manuals are placed at the end of the 
instrument, probably rendered necessary by want of space in 
front. A respectable body of thirty or forty choristers was 
stationed in one compartment of the gallery, and to them had 
been allotted a musical programme of considerable attraction, 
selected from the Messiah.—Eastern Counties Herald, 29th Sept. 

Tpswicu.—Two concerts were given in the Corn Exchange, on 
Monday and Tuesday evenings last, by Mr. Albain’s coloured 
Opera Troupe; and the “refined Negro vocal music,” and 
“extraordinary performances on violins,’ &c., as announced, 
appeared to have great attraction for the public, as the place 
was so thoroughly crowded, that it became necessary to refuse 
admittance to many. Notwithstanding, very little enthusiasm 
was elicited from the most ardent admirers of this species of art, 
whilst others felt decidedly “done brown” by the darkies ; 
their talents falling short of the estimate mentally raised. They 
appeared in full court costume of the reign of George IL. for 
what mortal reason I cannot conjecture, unless as a wicked 
insinuation that kings and courts are composed of “niggers” of 
a blacker dye, and so sought to out-nigger themselves. It is 
curious sometimes to remark how extremes meet; and here 
nothing goes down so well as puritanical pietism and burlesque 
performances, but possibly they may be nearer akin than 
we are prone to imagine. It is questionable whether Mr. 
A. Maynard, of the Royal Surrey Music Hall, who has 
announced two concerts at the same place on the forthcoming 
race nights (19th and 20th), will succeed in filling the Exchange 
so readily ; nevertheless, we trust he will have a bumper of a 
house, that he may be induced to visit us again: and we also 
hope that Mr. Gill, who promises an attractive programme for 
the race week, will not fail in filling the “poor, miserable, 
deserted theatre” (as described in Al the Year Round last week), 
aud not be, as heretofore, a loser by his efforts to provide 
healthful amusement for the people. 

Orcan Perrormances at Leeps.—Mr. Spark gave the con- 
cluding performance in the Leeds Town Hall, of the Saturday 
evening cheap series, last week, when there was a numerous 
audience. The overtures to Oberon and Fra Diavolo, and 
Bach’s Giant’s Fugue, were played with excellent taste and 
spirit ; and the applause after every piece was very great. A 
few Tuesday evening performances are to be given, and it is 
cqntemplated to engage Mr. Best for one of them. On the 
i h instant, Titiens and Giuglini will sing in the Victoria 
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Utverston.— The re-opening of the parish church organ, 
on Sunday last, was marked by the delivery of discourses suited 
to the occasion: in the morning by the Rev. R. Gwillym, the 
incumbent, from the xvi. chapter of Acts of the Apostles, 25th 
verse ; in the evening by the Rev. A. V. Hadley, from the iv. 
chapter of Revelations, 11th, 12th, and 13th verses. The duties 
of the choir were satisfactorily discharged, and were heard to 
great advantage in the cathedral service of the evening. Of the 
performances of the organist, Mr. Daniel, we may speak in 
terms of unqualified praise. He did full justice to the reno- 
vations and additions carried out in the organ by Messrs. Kirt- 
land and Jardine, of Manchester, who have fully succeeded in 
restoring the tone of the organ to its original quality as when, 
in 1812, it came from the hands of its builder, G. P. England, 
who was unquestionably the most eminent organ builder of that 
period. The diapasons are remarkably fine, and the mixtures clear 
and brilliant, possessing that rich blending quality of tone which 
is considered the perfection of organ voicing. The organ has 
the following stops :— 


GREAT ORGAN, GG TOF. CHOIR ORGAN, G G To F, 

1. Open diapason. 19. Dulciana. 

2. Stop diapason. 20. Viol di Gamba. 

3. Principal. 21. Stop diapason. 

4, Twelfth. 22. Principal. 

5. Fifteenth. 23. Cremona, 

6. Misture. ve 

7. Besquialters. PEDAL onan, CCCrok. 

8. Trumpet. 24, Open diapason. 

9. Cornet. COUPLERS. 
SWELL, C C To F, 25. Great to pedals. 

10. Double diapason. 26. Choir to pedals. 

a3, Open diapason. 27. Sweil to great. 

12. Stop diapason. 28. Choir to great. 

13. Principal. 29. Swell to choir, 

14. Fifteenth. 30, Tremulant, 

15. Mixture. 

16. Cornopean, 

17. Hautboy. 

18. Ciarion. 





— Ulverston Advertiser. 

Mr. Jon H. Nonn (second son of Mr. Nunn, Bury St. 
Edmunds) has been appointed by the Rev. Henry Batten, 
incumbent, and the churchwarden, Mr. York, organist to the 
fine instrument in St. Mary’s, Penzance, in the place of Mr. 
Viner, who has left the country for America. 








DRAMATIC, 





Haymarket.—Mr. Walter Lacy, certainly our most accom- 
plished living representative of elegant comedy, took a benefit 
at this theatre on Wednesday, selecting Benedick in Much Ado 
about Nothing, for the occasion. The attempt, @ priori, might 
have been termed a hazardous one, since, perhaps, there is no 
character in the whole range of the drama more difficult to 
realise on the stage than the guasi woman-hater of Shakspere, 
and Mr. Walter Lacy was essaying his talents in a different 
sphere to that in which he was wont to move. The actor, 
nevertheless, neither mis-appreciated his own capabilities as a 
comedian, nor disappointed the expectations of his friends, A 
more genuine success could hardly have been achieved, and all 
who saw the performance were pleased and gratified in the 
highest degree, while many, who believe in nothing but what 
they witness with their own eyes, were taken by surprise. 
Few modern play-goers have a very vivid recollection of the 
Benedick of Charles Kemble, and fewer still that of Elliston. 
We all remember the wonderful scene with the bunch of grapes, 
by Macready, and have a tolerable notion of the stately chivalric 
bearing of the great tragedian in the part, and the occasional 
flashes of true comedy which scintillated from his impersona- 
tion. Mr. Walter Lacy does not follow the tragedian in any 
one respect, but rather grounds his assumption on the Elliston- 





Kemble notion, bringing out the character in its most etherial 

lights, making it subservient to the very spirit of humour, and 

allowing no shade of any kind for one moment to flit across the 

picture. Thus Mr. Walter Lacy’s Benedick is gay, airy, and 

buoyant throughout the whole play ; his very seriousness in the 

scene when, at the instigation of Beatrice, he consents to chal- 

lenge Claudio, having a world of mirth in it. The audience 

are never for one instant allured to the kingdoms of reality; they 

fancy themselves in a world of bright shadows, and the comedian 

does not attempt to break the spell. Whether Mr. Walter Lacy’s 

conception of the character be true or false, we shall not take 

upon ourselves to decide. Granting his idea of Benedick to be 

correct, the performance must be rated very highly, since he 

realised his own notions with power and fidelity. We have 

seldom, indeed, witnessed the first representation of a part so 
artfully studied, so skilfully sketched,and so elaborately finished 
in the details, All who have seen Mr. Walter Lacy’s Benedick 
must infer that much time and pains have been expended 
upon bringing the portrait to its present state of completion. 
We may safely conclude, too, that a// has not been accomplished ; 
that, however finished the acting may seem to be,. however 
bright the colours, and striking the points, there is room for 
improvement and amelioration. No great achievement of the 
stage art was ever yet the result of a single performance. It is 
to be lamented that so fair a promise as that demonstrated on 
Wednesday night should be nipt in the bud, and that the actor 
should be compelled to forego the prospect of a great accom- 
plishment. Let us hope, nevertheless, that we shall soon have 
another opportunity of seeing Mr. Walter Lacy’s new imperso- 
nation and descanting at greater length upon its superior merits. 
Now that the stage can boast of no real Shaksperean trage- 
dian, we should hail with delight the advent of a real Shaks- 
perean comedian. 

Miss Reynolds’ Beatrice was merry and sprightly, but com- 
mon-place, and devoid of all poetry. This lady lacks elevation 
and refinement for the Shaksperean drama. Mr. Compton’s 
Dogberry was as inimitable as ever. 

Miss Amy Sedgwick has returned to her old character of Con- 
stance in The Love Chase, and has achieved her usual success. 


Sr. James's TuEatre.—This theatre—no longer the abode of 
fashion—opened on Saturday evening, under the management o 
Mr. Chatterton, for the ostensible purpose of conciliating the 
middle and humbler classes residing in and about the regions 
of Belgravia and Tyburnia and the extreme West End, and 
thus setting atdefiance the big-wigs and milionnaires of the 
neighbourhood. The idea is novel at all events, and, if 
anything could effect the object in view, it would be 
the low tariff of prices of the new administration. 
An immense crowd assembled on the opening night and 
filled the theatre to overflowing a few minutes after the 
doors were opened. The entertainments were of a most meagre 
description. There was a five-act comedy, called The Widow's 
Wedding, by Mr. E. Fitzball, “original,” inasmuch as it was 
unlike anything ever put on the stage before; there was a bur- 
lesque entitled Virginius; or, the Trials of a fond Papa, without 
fun or humour; and an old farce. The company comprises some 
excellent names, among whom we may mention Mrs. Frank 
Matthews, Mr. Emery, Mr. Barrett, Miss Clara St. Casse, Miss 
E. Arden, and Miss Lydia Thompson. The last-named young 
lady, as our readers must know, is a native danseuse of high 
accomplishments, who has lately made a tour of the northern 
kingdoms of Europe, and carried away Terpsichorean Jaurels and 
crowns in abundance. Miss Lydia Thompson is not only a 
dancer, but a mime; not only a mime but an actress, and is no 
dummy, as most dancers are, trusting all to their feet and 
nothing to their speech. The reader may satisfy himself 
as to Miss Lydia Thompson’s power of uttering articulate 
sounds, by going to the St. James’s Theatre, and seeing the new 
“ ballet-farce” of The Magic Toys—a strange borrowing from a 
complicated and most unnatural French concoction—wherein he 
will hear the charming young artist speak as well as see her 
dance, and be almost as much enchanted with her talk as with 
her pas, 
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“TRISTAN AND ISOLDE. 


Sucu is the title of Herr Richard Wagner's forthcoming 
opera, the Zibretto of which has been published, in small octavo, 
110 pages, by Breitkopf and Hartel, Leipsic. A review of it, 
from the pen of Professor L, Bischoff, has appeared in the 
Niederrheinische Musik-Zeitung. This review turns, in so many, 
instances, on the idioms and delicate distinctions of the German 
language, that it is impossible to give a mere translation of it, 
and we must, therefore, content ourselves with presenting our 
readers with the gist of the learned Professor’s remarks. 

The old Breton legend of Tristan and Isolde was, from the 
twelfth century, one of the most popular of such stories, It was 
transplanted to Germany as early as the year 1170, and cireu- 
lated among the people partly in prose, and partly in romantic 
epic poems, by Gottfried of Strasburgh (1210) and his con- 
tinuers down to Immermann. It has not yet, as far as we 
know, been treated as an actual drama by any one except Hans 
Sachs. The substance of the legend is Tristan’s love for Isolde, 
the wife of his uncle, King Marke of Cornwall. “It is an old 
story, but is always new,” &c. Phe contest between nature and 
morality is settled, in the oldTegend, by a magic potion, which 
the two lovers drink unconsciously ; the tragic element consists, 
therefore, in their being both innocently ruined by their passion. 

This mode of looking at matters squares, however, so little 
with our modern feelings, that a drama founded upon it, and 
exhibiting human beings—intended to excite in us the greatest 
interest—as possessing no will of their own, and whom we cannot 
regard as like ourselves, will awake no sympathy. Now if the 
poet does not keep this supernatural source of love in the shade, 
but, as Wagner does, bodily represents upon the stage the 
swallowing of the magical potion, and the sudden change of 
deadly hatred on the one hand and the most reverential morality 
on the other, into glowing, unbounded “supersensual sensual” 
love, it is scarcely possible to prevent such a scene from driving 
anything like seriousness from the minds of the audience. 

In the very first scene, as in Tannhduser and Lohengrin, 
Wagner gives evidence of his great talent as a stage-manager 
and scenic artist. The stage represents the forecastle of a ship 
—a tent-like apartment, closed at the back by curtains. 
Isolde is lying on a sofa with “her face buried in the cushions.” 
Near her is Brangiine, her confidante. The song “of a young 
seaman is heard in the air, as if from the mast.” The sailor 
yearns for his “Irish child,” and at once gives us a specimen of 
the poetic bombast, and the mis-use of the German language, 
a we meet all through the poem, in the two following 
ines :— 

“Ts it the breath of thy sighs 
Which fill my sails ?” 


The original German lines are :— 


* Sind’s deiner Seufzer Wehen 
Die mir die Segel bldhen ?” 


Not only is there a false concord here, a singular subject fol 
lowed by a plural verb, but a very ludicrous éguivogue. The 
infinitive “ Wehen,” taken substantively, signifies “ breath,” but 
the noun “ Wehen” means “labour-pangs.” Professor Bischoff 
exclaims compassionately ; “ Poor creature, even sighs bring on 
the pangs of labour!” “ Wehen” in the singular and “ Wehen” 
in the plural, the learned critic proceeds to observe, have hitherto 
possessed very different significations, but he supposes this will 
not be the case in the “ Future.” 

Isolde now starts up, and, cursing the coast of Cornwall, on 
which she would willingly never land, implores the winds to 
dash the vessel to pieces. On her expressing a wish for air, 
Brangiine opens the curtains at the back, and thus exposes to 
our view the entire deck to the stern of the vessel, with the sea, 
stretching to the horizon, beyond it.* Around the mast are 
stretched the crew, and, behind them, knights and squires. At 





* Wagner, wrong in so many cases, here and elsewhere, continually 
uses the word “starboard,” which we all know means the right side 
of a vessel (looking from the helm), for the “poop.” Were the word 
“starboard” employed in its proper sense, it would render the whole 
mise-en-scene an impossibility, _ 


a slight distance from them is Tristan, gazing down on the sea, 
while his companion, Kurwenal, is lying at his feet. The song 
of the young sailor is again heard from the mast. This is really 
admirable! Well-merited applause cannot fail to be obtained 
by this scenic effect. 

Tsolde now despatches a message, couched in the peculiar and 
exceedingly eccentric German of the “Future,” for Tristan to 
come to her. He refuses, hawever, very politely, to accede to 
her request, and kindly seizes the occasion to inform us that he 
is conducting her, as bride, to King Marke. But Kurwenal, 
who it would seem, is not so refined in his manners, answers the 
bearer of the message, Brangiine, rather coarsely, or, to use a 
familiar expression, sends her back “with a flea in her ear.” 
Besides this, “he sings after the confidante, as she hesitatingly 
leaves, with all his strength,’ a sarcastic ditty on a certain 
Morold, deceased, who once entered the lists for Isolde, and was 
killed by Tristan. 

Brangine returns to the forepart of the vessel, and draws the 
curtains close. Isolde, “on the point of the most fearful out- 
burst,” restrains herself, and questions her attendant. The 
latter replies, in the eccentric lingo to which we have already 
alluded, that Tristan would rather be excused. . Hereupon 
Isolde tells her that Tristan is the same “party” who killed her 
betrothed, Morold, and tMen fell into her hands. The sword 
which menaced him she, however, let fall, and cured his wounds, 
that he might be restored to health, return home, and not annoy 
her any more with his presence. In return for all this, Tristan, 
she goes on to inform us, expressed his gratitude and swore 
fidelity to her, but he subsequently despised her, and recom- 
mended her to King Marke asa wife. This slight narrative 
takes up eighty lines! Hence her hatred, her torment :-— 


*Unbeloved, this man of men 
Always near to see!” 


The “ unbeloved” applying to Isolde and not to Tristan. 

Brangiine represents to her mistress that the match with 
King Marke is a very good one after all. With regard to 
Tristan’s dreaded coldness, the faithful maid observes that she 
is sure there must be some remedy against it among the potions 
which Isolde’s mother, who is skilled in all magical arts, has 
given them! 

But Isolde selects from the “shrine,” or, in other words, her 
family medicine-chest, a drink of death. She determines to 
pledge Tristan in this, and perish with him. As the vessel is 
now approaching the shore, she sends for him to share with her 
the “draught of reconciliation.” After a tolerably long dia- 
logue—spiced with dialectical beauties, and inextricably en- 
tangled in a labyrinth of constructions, compared to which the 
most crabbed unintelligible style of ordinary writers is a clear 
crystal stream—on what is past, and on the reconciliation which 
is, in consequence, needed, Isolde imperiously commands Bran- 
giine to fill the Ya ve goblet with the fatal potion, and hands 
it to Tristan. He drinks. As, however, he does not fall down 
dead, Isolde exclaims: “ What! treachery here, too? the half is 
mine! Traitor, I drink to thee!” 

Upon this, Wagner favours us with the following: “(She 
drinks, and flings away the goblet. Both, seized with affright, 
gaze, with the greatest emotion, but with fixed glance, and with- 
out moving, into each other’s eyes, in the expression of which 
the defiance of death soon gives way to the glow of love.—— 
They are seized with a fit of trembling. They put their hands 
convulsively to their hearts, and then pass them over their fore- 
heads.—They next seek each other with their glance. The 
cast down their eyes confusedly, but, afterwards, fix them with 
increasing desire on each other.) IsonpE (with trembling voice) : 
Tristan !——Tristan (gushingly): Isolde !—Sux (sinking on 
his breast) : Faithless beauteous-one !——HeE (encircling her with 


brace).”* 
Trumpets are heard without. The vessel has reached the 
land, and King Marke approaches. The curtains, are suddenly 





* It is totally impossible to render adequately the turgid, un-German, 





J and ungrammatical style of the original.—TBaNsLATOR. 





warmth): Most blessed woman ! (They remain in a dumb em- - 
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drawn on one side. The deck is filled with men, At the back 
is a new scene: “The coast, with a castle crowning the summit 
of the cliff.” The lovers, who have just sung a duet, conclud- 
ing, “ Joy in the breast | exultant pleasure! | Isolde! Tristan! | 
Tristan ! Isolde ! | Rescued from the world ! | Thou.art won for 
me !” start up, and Isolde exclaims: “Ha! what draught was 
this ?’———“ Branene (in despair) : “The love-draught.”—— 
Isolde faints, and the sailors cry: ‘‘ Hail to the king!” Great 
tumult and activity ; some disappear over the side, some run 
out a bridge. What will happen when the king comes on 
board ?———That is a mere trifle——* The curtain falls rapidly,” 
and certainly it was high time it should. 

During the space between the acts, all has settled calmly 
down again. Isolde is King Marke’s wedded wife. In the 
second act, we behold her, in the garden before her chamber, 
with Brangiine. It is a pleasant summer’s night. Hunting- 
sounds, that die away. They come froma “nightly hunt,” to 
which the king is proceeding with Melot, his own friend and 
Tristan’s, 

Tristan is awaiting the signal agreed on: the extinguishing 
of the torch burning at the entrance to the garden. Brangiine 
warns her mistress against Melot’s treachery: “O, leave the 
warning wick /* let it show you the danger! O, do not put it 
out, to-day, at least!” Itis all in vain! Isolde’s glowing pas- 
sion conquers, and she extinguishes the torch. Brangine 
mounts a watch-tower behind the scenes. 

Tristan “rushes in”—* glowing embrace.” Both now pour 
out their hearts, by speaking or singing their feelings, at one 
time in the form of a duet and then in solos, to a text of one- 
and-twenty pages, uninterrupted save by a short cry of warning 
from Brangine (behind the scenes) of thirteen lines, during 
which a “long, silent embrace, with heads sunk backwards,” on 
: flowery bank, is prescribed, in the stage directions, to the 

overs, 

This long lyrical scene is, in every respect, so unpleasant and 
disagreeable as to be actually disgusting. The sentiments and 
language are artificial and stilted, and, when this is not the case, 
immeasureably flat and common-place, The affectation of old 
German terms is as repulsive as the abuse of the language is 
offensive. The toying with antitheses of “far” and “long,” 
“near” and ‘ far,” of “day” and “night,” in which love pours 
out all its pretty sayings for seven dreary pages, in order to 
calumniate the day and exalt the night (the lovers call them- 
selves “ Night-hallowed”), the playing with the “sweet word- 
let and” (“Is not our love called Tristan and Isolde?”) the 
everlasting subtleties, surpassing in emptiness and vapidity the 
most insipid poetical scribbling of the later troubadours, the 
forced ornamentation and affected artificiality of thought—all 
this is not only incapable of supplying the deficiency of real 
feeling and imagination, but absolutely shows it in the most 
glaring light. All this is presented, moreover, in a form so un- 
shackled and slovenly that it is distinguished from the most 
insipid prose only by the employment of rhymes generally 
trivial, frequently false, and, here and there, consisting of mere 
assonances. Every page offers proofs of what is now asserted. 
To satisfy those who class critics only by the standard of “ For” 
and “ Against,” we appeal to all persons of healthy intellect, and 

ive the few following specimens, which the reader may himself 
insert in the above category of blame.t 


e * * * * * * * 





* This is the nearest approach we can hit on to Ziinde, a Wagnerism, 
but certainly not German. The German language is too poor to ex- 
press the vast thoughts of Herr Wagner.—TRANSLATOR. 

We own our inability to render into English the bombastic 
nonsense, the place of which we have marked by asterisks, For the 
benefit of those of our readers who understand German, we here give, 
however, the original :— 

“ Beide. Bist du mein? Bin ich’s? bist du’s? Ist est kein Traum ? 
— Seligste Lust! Ohne Gleiche! Ueberreiche! Ungeahnte! Nie ge- 
kannte (gekahnte) ! Himmelhéchstes Weltentriicken! Mein und dein ! 
Immer ein! Ewig, ewig ein! 


“Isolde, Wie lange fern! Wie fern 0 lang’! 


Is this not sufficient, before the judgment-seat of grammar, 
poetics, good sense, and true feeling—in a word, of poesy—to 
convict of false testimony and perjury to the fidelity they have 
sworn to observe towards the eternal laws of the Beautiful, 
those individuals who brag about Wagner's poetic genius, and 
even of his importance “for the historical development of 
German literature”? And yet all this is gleaned from only 
the first thirteen pages! there are nearly eight pages more of 
this duet ! 

The “one-conscious ” lovers, as Wagner terms them, are dis- 
turbed by the king and his retinue, conducted to the spot by 
Melot. Isolde feels ashamed ” involuntarily ;” Tristan stretches 
out his cloak, “ also involuntarily” (sic /) before her. Marke, 
an honest old fellow, first proves dialectically to Melot that the 
latter is mistaken if he supposes his advice has saved the royal 
honour, for the “ freest deed (!) of Tristan’s truth” has touched 
his heart. He now, for the first time, addresses Tristan: “To 
me—this? this Tristan, to me?’ THereupon he favours him 
with a mild sermon of four pages, concluding with the ques- 
tion: “ Why this disgrace to me ?” 

Tristan, “in whose mien there is perceptible gradually-in- 
creasing grief” (indeed), answers very poetically “O King that 
cannot tell you.” He then asks Isolde whether she will 
follow him into the “magic realms of night,” appending to his 
query four lines which are unintelligible to ordinary mortals. 
Isolde answers in the affirmative, with similar mysterious cir- 
cumlocution, Good old Marke says nothing, but Melot bursts 
out. “Tristan rushes on him. As Melot stretches out his 
sword against him, Tristan lets his fall, and sinks down 
wounded. Isolde flings herself on his breast, while Marke 
holds back Melot—the curtain falls rapidly.” 


(To be continued.) 





“ Tristan. Wie weit sonah! So nah’ wie weit! —— Der Tag 
steckt sein Zeichen an der Liebsten Thiire, dass nicht ich zu ihr 
Siikre! — — — Liebchen hegt ihn am Haus, steckt mir drohend 
ihn aus. 

“ Tsolde. Hegt’ ihn die Liebste am eignen Haus, im eignen Herzen 
hell und kraus hegt’ ihn trotzig einst mein Trauter. War's nicht der 
Tag, der aus ihm log, als er nach Irland werbend zog ? : 

“Tristan. Der Tag, der dich umgliss —— — Was dich umgliss 
mit hehrer Pracht — — durch Haupt und Scheitel drang mir ein bis 
in des Herzens tiefsten Schrein — — Was ohne Wiss’ und Wahn ich 
démmernd dort empfah’n, ein Bild, das meine Augen zu schau’n sich 
nicht getrauten, von des Tages Schein betroffen lag mir’s da schim- 
merud offen. ; 

 Tsolde. O eitler Tagesknecht! Getiuscht von ihm,eder {dich ge- 
tauscht, wie musst’ ich um dich Jeiden, den — von seines Gleichen 
Trug umfangen, dort, wo ihn Liebe heiss umfasste, im tiefsten Herzen 
hell ich hasste! — — — Der falsche Trank! dem einzig am Tode 
lag, den gad er wieder dem Tag. 

“ Tristan, Heil dem Trank! —— Vom dem Bild scheucht’ er 
des Tages tiuschenden Schein, dass nachtsichtig mein Auge wahr es 
zu sehen tauge! — — — Wer des Todes Nacht liebend erschaut, des 
Tages Liigen, wie eitler Staub der Sonnen sind sie vor dem zersponnen. 

* Beide, — Nacht der Liebe, nimm mich auf 

in deinen Schooss, 

lése von 

der Welt mich los! 

Verloschen nun | die letzte Leuchte 5 

was wir dachten, | was uns diuchte, 

all’ Gedanken, | all’ Gemahnen, 

heil’ger Dimm’rung | hehres Ahnen 

léscht des Wiihnens Graus 

Welt-erlésend aus. ( 
“Erbleicht die Welt, | die mir der Tag | entgegenstellt, | selbst dann 
| bin ich die Welt. | Liebe-heiligstes Leben, | Wonne-hebrstes We- 
ben, | Nie -Wieder - Erwachens | wahnlos | hold bewusster Wunsch, 
(Mit zuriickgesenkten Hauptern lange schweigende Umarmung 
Beider !’”’) 

We think the foregoing senseless farrago one of the wildest efforts 
that ever proceeded from the pen of even Herr Richard Wagner. 
We trust that, for the sake of his admirers, he will publish a 
key to the libretto, previous to the production of his opera.— 
TRANSLATOR. 


LJ 
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“ 4 ee STEPPING STONES,” by HENRY BAKER. 
L Poetry by Charles Mackay, is published, price 2s., by Duncan Davison, 
944, Regent-street. 


ACHIANA, select pieces, preludes, and fugues, from 

the pianoforte works of J. S. BACH, as played in public by MISS 

ARABELLA GODDARD, are published, in six numbers, price 2s, each, by 
Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


[getty CLASSIQUES, selected from the works of 
the GREAT PIANOFORTE COMPOSERS, Dussek, Steibelt, &c., are now 
blishing in bers, price 2s, 6d. and 8s. each, by Duncan Davison, 244 


Regent-street. 


“ A W4Es LITTLE PILGRIM,” by M. COBHAM, a 


new Sacred Song, words by the Rev. D. T. K. Drummond, is published, 
price 28. 6d., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 




















‘ pe CHRISTMAS ROSE,” by LOVELL PHILLIPS, 
(handsomely illustrated), poetry by Miss M. A. Stodart, is published, 
price 28, 6d., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


“MHE SKYLARK’S SONG,” by ALICE FOSTER.— 


(‘‘Merrily, merrily shines the morn.”)—Sung by Madame Rudersdorff, 
and always encored, is published, price 2s., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent- 
stroet. 


“(\H, TAKE ME TO THY HEART AGAIN,” by 


BALFE.—Sung by Madame Bassano and Miss Laura Baxter, with 
great success, is published, price 2s., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 








HREE FOUR-PART SONGS, by G. A. MAC- 
FARREN, for male voices.—Sung by the Polyhymnian Choir. No. 1. 
“The Fairy’s Even Song,” 28, No, 2. ‘The World’s Festival,” 3s. No. 8. ‘‘The 
Arrow and the Song,” 2s., (separate vocal parts 6s. each), are published by Duncan 
Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


“WET ERE I SEEK A DISTANT SHORE,” by L. 


DIEHL, sung by Mr. George Perren, is published, price 2s., by Dun- 
can Davison, 244, Regent-street. -. P »P , by 


“MHE VERY ANGELS WEEP, DEAR,” by 
MOZART, sung by Mr. Wilbye Cooper, is published, price 3s., by 
Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street, 


. pAcuita,” by G. A. MACFARREN, sung by 
. La Signora Fumagalli and Madame Ferrari, is published, price 2s. 6d., 
by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


“\JOW THE SHADES GROW DEEPER,” by 
BENEDICT. Sung by Herr Reichardt, is published, price 2s., by 
Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


“lMHE SULIOTE WAR SONG,” by BRINLEY 
RICHARDS. Sung with such distinguished success by Mr. Santley, 
isnow published, price 3s., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


“MHE HARP OF WALES,” by BRINLEY 


RICHARDS. Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, is now published, price 
2s. 6d., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


“MHE BLIND MAN AND SUMMER,” by BRINLEY 
RICHARDS. Sung by Miss Palmer, is published, price 2s. 6d., by 
Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 


























“1\7ERT THOU MINE,” by FRANK MORI. Sung 
us Regent eed Sims Re eves, is published, price 2s. 6d., by Duncan Davison, 


“'DRETTY ROSEBUD,” by JULIUS SELIGMANN. 

New Song, composed for Herr Reichardt, with Loney and German 

words (the English version. by Miss Malcom), is just published, price 2s., by 
uncan Davison, 244, Regent-strect. 


S!GNOR FERRARI'S NEW WORK. on the CULTI- 








VATION of the VOICE and SINGING, is now published, price 8s., and may. 


be had at his residence, Devonshire Lodge, Portland-road, Portlaud-place, and at 
all the principal music-sellers. 

“Of all the treatises on the cultivation of the voice that have appeared for many 
Years, it is the most sensible, concise, and useful.”—Daily News. ; 

“ There is more sense in this work than we find in nine out of ten publications 
of a similar kind.”—Athenewm. 
Ps. a kind of grammar of the vocal art, and not a mere collection of exer 


* Here is a really sensible work,"=-Musieal World. 





PURE SCOTCH MALT WHISKIES, 


ARE CHEAPER, MORE WHOLESOME, AND FAR SUPERIOR TO THE 
FINEST FRENCH BRANDY. 
ROYAL BALMORAL, a very fine. mild, and mellow spirit .. 15s. per Gallon. 
THE PRINCE'S USQUEBEAUGH, a much admired and 


delicious spirit .. Dee aaah bik die oe cc Oe 
DONALD DUNCAN'S Celebrated Registered DD. Whiskey 
of extraordinary quality and age .. : ee . } 208s. Do. 


Two gallons of either of the above sent to any part, or samp’e forwarded for 
12 postage stamps. Termscash, 4, Burleigh-street, Strand, W.C. 


O PROFESSORS OF MUSIC IN TOWN OR 
COUNTRY.—A Lady between 30 and 40 years of age, who has had great 
experience in tuition, is desirous of obtaining a Situation as GOVERNESS in the 
farnily of a Professor of Music, whom she would be willing to assist in his 
professional duties. The Lady in question can impart a sound education, including 
the French language, which she acquired during a long residence at Paris. She is 
also a good pianist, and has a thorough knowledge of music. Salary not so much 
an object as a comfortable home. The most unexceptionable references would be 
te - required.—Address, E, P., care of Mr. Charles Boosey, 24, Holles- 
street, W. 


ALLWORTH’S ART OF SINGING.—A work fo? 
the complete Cultivation of the Voice. New and original. Full musi 

size, price 5s. In the work are included sustained notes, the major, minor, and 
chromatic scales, groups of notes, turns, ornaments, &., and many otber 
exercises ; with original examples, not included in any other work on singing, 
rendering it easy to acquire a perfect shake; the whole forming a complete 
progressive system. By T. A, Wallworth, Professor of Singing at the ;Royal 
Academy of Music, London. Published by A, W. Hammond (late Julien and Co.), 
214, Regent-street. 


HE LAST ANNUAL REPORT, CASH ACCOUNT 
and Balance Sheet of the MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY (a pb. 
1834), may be had on a written or personal application to the Actuary, or to any 
of the Society’s Country Agents. To the Report and Accounts is appended a list 
of Bonuses paid on the Claims of the year 1858. 
Noextra charge for joining Volunteer Rifle or Artillery Corps. 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 
The Mutual Life Assurance Offices, 


89, King-street, Cheapside, EC., London. 


“rMNHE ARION.”—The Members of this Society will 
mect on Tuesday Evenings, at Eight o’Clock, for the study of first- 
class vocal music, on and after Tuesday, October 18, 1859, at 13, Berners-strect, 
Oxford-street. Applications for admission must be made to the conductor, Mr. 
Alfred Gilbert, (Associate R.A. Music). F. F. REILLY, Hon. Sec. 


CHARLES LUDERS’ COMPOSITIONS. 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


8. d. 

LA TARENTELLE, Op, 41 (Dediée & Ferdinand Praeger) .. ee aa 3 0 

LE CORSAIRE, Op. 42, Mélodie historique (& Edouard Roeckel) .. ee 3 0 
VOICE AND PIANOFORTE. 


L’EMIGRE IRLANDAIS, Ballad, translated from the English _poem of 
Lady Dufferiti by the Chevalier de Chatelain. Suug by Miss Dolby .. 3 0 




















LONDON: DUNCAN DAVISON, 244, REGENT-STREET. 


IANOFORTES.—DEWRANCE’S COMPENSATING 
PIANO may now be seen at the depdt, 176, Great Dover-street, Borough, 
and at G. G. Eavestaft’s, 60, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. By the application 
of this principle a heavier string cau be used, the result of which is, that the full 
power of a grand is obtained from a cottage instrument, at the same time the 
wires and the frame on which they are srengcnpens and contract with change 
of temperature equally and together, so that the necessity for frequent tuning, as 
in the ordinary instrument, is entirely obviated. For fulness and roundness of 
tone, with extraordinary powers of modulation, these instruments are quite un- 
equalled, at the same time the price is no higher than that of an ordinary piano. 


WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
WELLER AND HUGHES’ SOUTH AFRICAN WINES, 
Classified as 
PORT, SHERRY, MADEIRA .......... 203, & 24s. per dozen. 
AMONTILLADO .....cecceceecsseesees 245, & 288, Ps 
TENT and CLARET........cececeseveee 285. ae 
COLONIAL BRANDY, Pale or Brown .. 15s. & 18s. 6d. per gallon. 

Delivered free within five miles of the Bank, and to an ndon railway 
terminus, or any station in Boqiand, for 1s., per doz., extra. Terms cash. — 

“T find your wine pure and unadulterated, and have no doubt of its being far 
more wholesome than the artificial mixtures too often sold for genuine sherry.”— 
Henry Letheby, M.B., London Hospital. . 

“The flavour and quality of Messrs, Weller and Hughes’ wines leave nothing to 
be desired, indeed they appear much finer than the ordinary foreign wines.”— 
Vide Morning Post, August 19th, 1851. WELLER & HUGHES, 

27, Crutched Friars, Mark-lane, London, E.C 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED By HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS, to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlors, Grocers,, &c, &c. 
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NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 








JOSEPH ASCHER. 


Dinorah de Meyerbeer. Illustration ee 

Les Vépres Siciliennes 

Etoile Aimée, de Reichardt 

Nocturne Cantabile sur Un Ballo in ancien: de 
Verdi 


BRINLEY MCR AAES. - 
The Power of Love. 6th Edition 
Come into the Garden, Maud 
Shadow Air from Dinorah 
Bolero from Les Vépres Siciliennes ... 


MADAME iaeriah 


Fantaisie, Dinorah 
Fantaisie, Les Vépres Siciliennes 
Fantaisie, Diamans de la Couronne ... 








Fantaisie, Martha 

Fantaisie, Luisa Miller 

The Power of Love . 

Air de ?Ombre, Dinorah 

“ When other lips” , 7 
Oberon Polka ay: ie oa 


ADOLPH GOLLEICK. 


Dripping Well, Morceau Fantastique toe 
Fairy Dell, Morceau de Salon 
Europa, Galop de Concert 





Réverie Amoureuse ... 

La ci darem ; 
Chanson a boire, Sianeunmaie::. 
Franiska, Morceau de Salon ... oa Ar ove 
Twelve German Volkslieder ... 


THE NEW OPERAS, 


Meyerbeer's Dinorah, for Pianoforte, in 3 books, each 


each 


Verdi's Vépres Siciliennes, in 3 books dud sf 
Balfe’s Satanella, in 2 books ... re ue, re 
Also, the above Operas as Duets, in books, each 6s. 


LEOPOLD DE sa gcoh 


The Mermaid, Polka de Concert 
Il Trovatore, Grand Fantaisie 53 ive 
Deux Airs Hongrois ... 





each 
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BENEDICT. 


Erin, [rish Fantaisie .. 

Caledonia, Scotch Fantaisic, as ers 7 Miss 
Goddard ... sis re ‘as 

Fantaisie on Satanella 


eee eee 





W. KUHE. 


| Fantaisie on Balfe’s Satanella 
| Fantaisie on Verdi’s Vépres Siciliennes 
| Fantaisie on Meyerbeer’s Dinorah, or Le Pardon ib 


Ploérmel 





TALEXY. 


Eva, Polka Mazurka .. 
Dinorah, Polka Mazurka 





RUDOLF NORDMANN. 


Power of Love, Satanella 

MW’ appari tutt’ amor, Martha 

An Evening with the Christy’s Minstrels, ‘Melange 
on their favourite Airs ... eee eee oe 

Tower Scene, Miserere, and Ah! che la Morte, from 
Il Trovatore ... oes tee 





ADOLPH tana eal 


Deodora, Caprice &@ la Mazurka _... eee e 
Les Fleurs Animées, Impromptu... 

Boutons de Rose, Morceau de Salon 
Souvenir du Rigi, Tyrolienne _ 





VERDI’S OPERAS. 


Cheap and Complete Edition for Pianoforte Solo, in cloth, 


illustrated. 
Rigoletto Ye 
Il Trovatore ... 
Luisa Miller ... 
Ernani 
La Traviata 
Les Vépres Siciliennes 


eee 





BOOSEY & SONS’ Musical Library, 24 and 28, Holles-street. 
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